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BOOKS AND IDEAS 


Lippman Neglects the green peas 


THE PUBLIC PHILOSOPHY. By Walter 
Lippmann. Boston: Little, Brown. $3.50 


This is a disturbing book because there 
is much disturbing truth in it. It is also 
disturbing because the author’s ultimate defi- 
nition of a public philosophy represents a 
loss of faith in the democratic process. It is 
a great book because it candidly exposes 
some of democracy’s most dangerous infir- 
mities. It is a frightening book because its 
author does not genuinely admire free de- 
bate as a means of establishing public 
policy. 

Lippmann is convinced that the West has 
been declining ever since World War I. He 
attributes the decline to the pressures of 
mass opinion on government. In his view, 
whenever mass opinion gains the upper 
hand, leaders are shoved toward craven 
and dangerous decisions. He outlines a de- 
rangement of powers as between governers 
and governed. He diagnoses the sickness of 
democracy as a pathological dependence 
upon mass opinion. 

Thomas Jefferson believed that there was 
“no safe depository of the ultimate powers 
of the society but the people themselves.” 
Lippmann is of a different mind. He insists 
that modern problems are too staggering 
and too complex to be trusted to public 
opinion. The crudely informed mass of vot- 
ers rules supreme. Politicians translate mo- 
mentous issues into crowd-pleasing plati- 
tudes. Easy positions are taken; difficult ones 
are avoided. The hard facts are softened. 
Policies slide downward toward insolvency, 
insecurity, and “hyperbolic wars.” 

The democratic way of life developed, 
says Lippmann, under the aegis of tradi- 
tions of civility. These are steadily disap- 
pearing. Freedom of the press and of speech 
can work only if there is public agreement 
upon a public philosophy. Once this agree- 
ment wanes, freedoms become a disintegrat- 
ing force. What is this public philosophy 
we must regain? Lippmann, like Aristotle 
and Thomas Aquinas, says that it is “natural 
law,” and immediately his book is engulfed 
in semantic confusion. 

Lippmann believes that men with a public 
philosophy of civility, based on natural law, 
conceived and established our free institu- 
tions and democracy. His plea, therefore, is 
for a return to a code based on a concep- 
tion of right which binds men’s consciences. 
He equates it with the Confucian doctrine 
of “the mandate of heaven” as the inner 
compulsion which helps men rise above 
their pettiness and unite in the interest of 
the nation or society. 

Every fault in American democracy noted 
by Lippmann can be documented. I am 
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Walter Lippmann 


afraid, however, that I do not recognize the 
America of which he speaks. He has ex- 
panded our weaknesses until they resemble 
Aesop’s frog—more air than substance. He 
over-idealizes the early days of American 
democracy and underestimates the vigor of 
Our present institutions. Like Plato, he 
would rely too heavily on the wisdom of an 
elite. He has little appreciation for the 
rough but rich productivity of the demo- 
cratic process. His very reliance on what 
he terms “natural law” forces him to mis- 
understand the dynamic necessity of foster- 
ing change through experiment. 

Our founding fathers did possess a public 
philosophy of civility. Even so, politics in 
our early republic was marked by a scurril- 
ous violence that puts modern skullduggery 
to shame. Any human system of govern- 
ment will be subject to the finite weaknesses 
of men. Thinkers and writers of conserva- 
tive mien tend always to picture their own 
age as a degenerate one in which moral 
values have been abandoned. It follows also 
that they will picture the past as a Golden 
Age in which citizens were virtuous and pub- 
lic officials impeccable. As someone once 
said, this nostalgia is “the pathos of dis- 
tance.” The practical effect of this attitude, 
like the practical effect of Walter Lipp- 
mann’s book, is to discourage people and 
give them a gloomy complex about their 
own times. This is essentially a false concep- 
tion. Our present public philosophy repre- 
sents an appreciable long-time improvement 
in the level of political morals. Even though 
there are occasional regrettable relapses, it 
simply is not fair to say that democracy 
was once well but is now sick. Political 


morality in America is healthier today than 
it has ever been. Public opinion is more 
morally conscious than it has ever been. Our 
concepts of civility have grown, and inter- 
estingly enough they have grown in direct 
proportion to the involvement and partici- 
pation of greater numbers of our citizens in 
the discussion and study of public issues. 

Walter Lippmann laments the inade- 
quacies of public opinion, and quite prop- 
erly so. What he does not seem to be pre- 
pared to grant is that public opinion has 
reacted with admirable intelligence to some 
of the sternest challenges any nation has 
ever been called upon to face. We can 
agree with Lippmann when he scores our 
political leaders for being afraid of ideas 
and for pandering to momentary waves of 
popular political passion. Still, the achieve- 
ments of American public opinion in the 
last ten crucial years have been quite re- 
markable. 

For one thing—and this is rare wisdom 
for any people—we did profit from some of 
the lessons of history. We deliberately 
avoided making most of the mistakes com- 
mitted by the Western democracies after 
World War I. While doing so we have also 
taken a number of positive steps which have 
led for the first time since the rise of modern 
totalitarian tyrannies to a condition of rela- 
tive security in which people have a decent 
chance to survive on their own reasonable 
terms. We avoided depression. We have 
been wise enough to share a substantial 
portion of the immense product of our 
economy. We built the NATO alliance. We 
acted in Korea. We have practiced a suc- 
cessful diplomacy, which, for all its fail- 
ings—and there have been many—has 
helped to keep 175 Soviet Russian divi- 
sions from overwhelming 20 Allied divisions 
in Western Europe; we thus averted disaster 
for our allies and ourselves. Our much 
maligned American diplomacy has also ac- 
complished another virtually impossible 
task. It has induced the allies to get along 
with one another and stick together despite 
their frictions and conflicting interests. 

All of our successes have been achieved 
through a process of formidable public 
discussion and criticism. Lippmann is very 
suspicious of public criticism of foreign 
policy. He believes that it makes our lead- 
ers truckle to the whims of ill-informed 
groups. In some respects he is right. But let 
us be very wary of removing from the peo- 
ple the ultimate power of criticism. If the 
German nation had possessed a vigorous 
quality of public criticism it might not have 
had to march off to disaster twice in 25 
years. If the Russians were as free to sound 
off at what displeases them as we are, there 
would be less risk of their rulers committing 
fateful blunders. 

We all realize that many of the methods 
of criticism in this country are destructive 
because many of the people who are in a 
position to make influential criticisms have 
not yet learned the meaning of responsible, 
democratic behavior. An astonishing omis- 
sion in Walter Lippmann’s book is any de- 


scription of the narrowness, short-sighted- 
ness, superficiality, and stereotyped parochi- 
alism of so many of the nation’s news- 
papers. Undoubtedly Lippmann would say 
that this merely demonstrates further the 
need for a public philosophy. 

Walter Lippmann’s efforts deserve our 
respect. He has written a very important 
book which makes the reader reflect pro- 
foundly upon what democracy means to 
him. He has failed, however, to meet a test 
colorfully described by Walter Bagehot: 
“Reconcile what you have to say with 
green peas, for green peas are certain.” 
Lippmann has committed the intellectual 
sin of over-abstraction. He has dealt with 
the problems of democracy in high, resound- 
ing, windy generalities. He has neglected the 
green peas, the solid, concrete facts of in- 
dividual and social behavior. Democracy is 
not an abstraction. It is a way of life made 
of patterns of behavior. The content of de- 
mocracy is day by day conduct. Its genius 
is to be found in the way people act. Not 
everyone in America acts democratically, 
and heaven knows not everyone in America 
is enlightened and well informed. It re- 
mains nevertheless that we are a vastly 
more enlightened and informed people than 
we have ever been before. Our hope lies not 
in returning to some unclaimable Golden 
Age. It glows in the liberalizing, equalizing, 
fraternizing experiences of this astonishing 
world in which we live. 

JACK MENDELSOHN 
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THE BOOKSHELF: 


Great Personalities of the Past 


This BOOKSHELF aims at rescuing from 
obscurity some truly great personalities of 
the past; men and women who made mem- 
orable contributions to the causes of their 
day—and to ours. 

As a postscript to the Alliance Anni- 
versary number (May Register), by all 
means add Sallie Holley, one of the re- 
markable women of the 19th century of 
whom we seem to have lost sight. She was 
an ardent Unitarian—the only one among 
the ultra orthodox at Oberlin College which 
she attended in its earliest years because it 
admitted not only women but Negro stu- 
dents. There, also, women could train for 
the ministry; Antoinette Brown went there 
for that purpose. Her Unitarian classmate 
said to her: “Antoinette, all this false the- 


ology will fall right off of you in time.” | 


And, we are told, “it did, when she had 
read Emerson.” 

From the day of her graduation in 1850, 
Sallie Holley devoted her busy, useful life 
to the anti-slavery cause. She must have 
been one of the great orators of the period; 
her contemporaries judged her so. At one 
of the meetings at which she was to speak, 
the hymn “When men of virtue fail” was 
read. A waggish friend whispered in Miss 
Holley’s ear, “Then we call upon women.” 

Among her friends were a host of the 
greats—men and women—of her day, in- 
cluding the author of the fascinating bi- 
ography through which I became acquainted 
with her. Dr. John White Chadwick wrote 
A LIFE FOR LIBERTY (Putnam, 1899) 
at the request of “the venerable Samuel May 
and his friend [and hers] Caroline F. Put- 
nam,” whe, after Miss Holley’s death as 
during her life, carried on the school for 
Negroes which together they founded at 
Lottsburg, Virginia, and which Miss Putnam 
insisted upon calling the Holley School. 

Dr. Chadwick’s book opens with a chap- 
ter devoted to “The Anti-Slavery Women;” 
it is full of names to be remembered and I 
wish there was space to list them all and 
tell something of those who, somehow, have 
been forgotten. There is, of course, Lydia 
Maria Child, who sacrificed a literary career 
for the cause. Some of the others we re- 
member; others have been forgotten. The 
main part of the book consists of Sallie 
Holley’s delightfully anecdotal letters which 
friends, fortunately, have saved—the kind 
of letters one simply can’t bear to destroy. 
This lovely biographical tribute was, how- 
ever, one of the lesser of Dr. Chadwick’s 
literary works. David P. Edgell, author of 
the recent WILLIAM ELLERY CHAN- 
NING (Beacon Press, $4) says of Dr. 
Chadwick’s two-volume life of Channing 
that it is “a book that deserves reprinting.” 
(If your church has a long-standing library, 
you will surely find a copy there.) Dr. Chad- 
wick’s owp copy of this work, his life of 
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Theodore Parker, the rare portrait of his 
father—-CAP’N CHADWICK: Marblehead 
Skipper, published by the A.U.A. in 1906 as 
one in a “True American Types” series—a 
book of his poems, and many scholarly 
books which came to him for review—one 
of his major literary activities—are now in 
the Palo Alto library of the successor to 
his Brooklyn pastorate, Rev. C. C. S. Dutton, 
D.D., pastor emeritus of the San Francisco 
church, the gift of Mrs. Chadwick. Dr. 
Chadwick is best known to us by his hymns 
in HYMNS OF THE SPIRIT (Beacon 
Press, $2.50). 

Last spring while reading JAMES FREE- 
MAN CLARKE: Disciple to Advancing 
Truth, by Arthur §S. Bolster, Jr. (Beacon 
Press, $4.50), I wished to pursue further 
events and ideas current in the decades of 
Dr. Clarke’s sojourn in Boston, the period 
during which my father was a young man. 
In reading of Dr. Clarke’s interest in eco- 
nomics and government at that time I had 
recognized the “seeds of thought” passed on 
to me from that source. At this juncture I 
chanced upon a review of a book covering 
exactly the right period. Though not avail- 
able locally, I eventually secured a copy 
from our State Library—mentioned to pass 
on an idea of a way to secure titles not 
found in local libraries. YANKEE RE- 
FORMERS IN AN URBAN AGE by 
Arthur Mann (Belknap Press, Harvard) is 
about Boston in the years 1880-1900. The 
author states, however, that “only in its set- 
ting is it local history. The society by the 
Charles contained the essence of the social 
problem created by the urban and industrial 
changes remaking the nation in the last 
quarter of the 19th century.” 

The author set out to prove—and seems 
to have done so—that it is incorrect to speak 
of those decades in a derogatory way as 
the “Indian Summer” of New England cul- 
ture; that “the New England capital did not 
fall from liberal grace after the age of 
Emerson.” One by one he calls the roll of 
those who contributed through their interest 
and activity in pursuit of liberal causes. 
“In summing up her life, Mrs. Howe (1819- 
1910) asked posterity to remember her for 
her efforts in prison reform, women’s rights, 
abolitionism, and education of the blind. 
Mrs. Livermore (Mary A.) took pride in 
describing her activities against slavery, in- 
temperance, and female inequality, and her 
labor in the Sanitation Commission. Boston’s 
grand old man, Edward Everett Hale, had 
identified himself with so many causes for 
good that he was known in the 1880’s and 
’90’s, in the words of Edwin D. Mead, editor 
of the New England Magazine, as ‘the in- 
carnation of the Boston spirit.” [A special 
interest of Dr. Mead’s, not mentioned in the 
book, was the Old South Historical Society, 
of which he was a trustee, as I remember it, 


for the Heminway family of Beacon Hill and 
Milton Hill.] 

To my surprise, the Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
age is mentioned as representing the “radical 
Unitarian theologians of the Free Religious 
Association,” although, the author com- 
ments, that was after “the compelling reali- 
ties of the depression of 1893 brought him 
down to earth.” Dr. Savage was the first 
American clergyman to write a “systematic 
reconciliation of Christianity and Dar- 


_winian biology: he reasoned that the knowl- 


edge of evolution shattered the central 
doctrine of Christianity, the fall of man, and 
therefore invalidated the orthodox concep- 
tions of God, man, revelation, the atone- 
ment, heaven, and hell.” 

An enlightening chapter is devoted to the 
Irish emigrant poet, John Boyle O’Reilly, in 
his prime known as “the poet of humanity,” 
a position he relinquished following pro- 
nouncement of the Rerum Novarum of June 
13, 1891, in which Leo XIII “made it un- 
mistakably clear that the primary purpose 
of life was salvation in the hereafter... .” 


Rabbi Solomon Shindler, who “admired 
the Unitarians,” set out to have a society of 
Jews which would be more Americanized, 
to meet conditions in this country. In this 
effort he originated what we know as the 
Free Synogogue movement of which Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise of New York later became 
a national leader. His approach was that 
“If American Hebrews insisted on yearning 
for a future religious uniformity, let them 
note that the religion of the future will be 
neither specifically Jewish nor Christian nor 
Mohammedan. It will be an entirely new 
system, in which the immortal parts of all 
the present religions will be represented, but 
at the same time so equally balanced that 
none will dare to claim superiority.” The 
world hasn’t yet, as a whole, at least, caught 
up with that idea set forth in 1886. He said, 
“All religions appear like flowers in the 
garden of humanity. The study of compara- 
tive religion makes foolish the notion that 
one religion only can be the right one.” 

I marked one paragraph to use as an in- 
troduction for a book which Beacon Press 
published during the summer: 


“The doers-of-good in the 1880's knew 
the principles of the 18th century as trans- 


mitted by Emerson and his generation... . 


As grandchildren of the Philosophes they 
assumed that man counted for much, that he 
was capable of good, that no human beings 
ought to be condemned to permanent deg- 
radation, and that society could progress 
through reason and will... .” 


The title of. the book in question—THE 
BEGINNINGS OF UNITARIANISM IN 
AMERICA, by Conrad Wright (Starr King 
Press, distributed by Beacon Press, $4), 
records the lively theological controversies 
which characterized the 18th century in New 
England. It deals with, among many others, 
two of the outstanding personalities of the 
period: Dr. Charles Chauncy (1705-1787) 
and Dr. Jonathan Mayhew (1720-1766). — 

er LILLIAN W. BARBOUR 
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OPEN FORUM 


How to spend $50,000 on college students 


To Register readers: 


By far the greatest opportunity to dis- 
cover new Unitarians is at the colleges and 
universities. When students go away to col- 
lege they often experience for the first time 
in their lives the currents of liberal thought 
that start them thinking of the implications 
of liberalism for religion. Tens of thousands 
who leave home towns where there are no 
Unitarian churches will learn for the first 
time that Unitarianism exists. (I was one 
such student.) Whether or not they learn 
what Unitarians stand for depends largely 
upon us. 


The Women’s Alliance Diamond Jubilee 
goal of a $50,000 fund for Unitarian stu- 
dent work is one of the most important 
lines of advance Unitarians have ever taken. 
For generations we have defaulted to other 
churches which have developed strong stu- 
dent programs and we have “lost” many 
Unitarians because there was no place for 
them to seek religious expression as stu- 
dents except through the student- programs 
of other churches. At a time when they 
should be in a position to make daring 
progress in liberal religion, we have allowed 
our students to regress into traditional re- 
ligion—or into none. 


One of the challenging reasons why we 
should give our full support to the $50,000 
Jubilee Fund is that when we capture the 
interest of college students, Unitarianism 
is profiting by new young members who 
have a lifetime of leadership to give to lib- 
eral religion. There should be more rejoic- 
ing among Unitarians over one college stu- 
dent who sees the light than over 90 and 9 
older members who are reactivated! 

College students will assume most of the 
positions of leadership in the communities 
to which they go. Over the years the col- 
lege-educated who have become enthusias- 
tic about Unitarianism will multiply the 
opportunities for others to also discover lib- 
eral religion. College-trained people, who do 
all our teaching, engineering, social work, 
doctoring, are in a position to work closely 
with other people and influence them. Their 
religion cannot be ignored. 

I am keenly interested in the plans to al- 
locate the funds being raised by the Alli- 
ance. If we could hear something of the 
thinking on this score, the fund should be 
easier to raise. 

In the first place, it would seem wise to 
select a special commission to study the 
best ways for Unitarians to stimulate their 
student work. This commission should have 
representatives from at least the following 
groups: the Alliance, college faculties, col- 
lege students, the ministry, the CLC De- 
partment of Religious Education, and lay- 
men. The commission could learn much 
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from a study of the student programs of 
other religious groups such as Hillel, Wes- 
ley, and Westminster Foundations. When 
the Unitarian Service Committee was es- 
tablished, we took the trouble to learn what 
the American Friends Service Committee 
could teach us. 


The commission could have sub-commit- 
tees make a careful survey of specific areas 
of student work which would enable us to 
tackle our problems more intelligently. 
Those concerned with the theoretical prob- 
lems of program philosophy would have one 
part of the job to do. The practical-minded 
could study the means of financing student 
work. Other areas of student work could 
have the attention of sub-committees with 
special responsibilities. 

I would like to submit three projects such 
a commission might consider recommend- 
ing as worthy of support from the Jubilee 
Fund: 1) A staff person should be em- 
ployed for a two-year term to visit the 
colleges where Unitarian students are to be 
found in large enough numbers to form 
Unitarian student groups. This staff person 
would meet with students, a campus-church 
relationship committee of the local Uni- 
tarian church, and interested faculty mem- 
bers. The objectives and problems of Uni- 
tarian student work would be shared and 
the staff person would communicate sug- 
gestions to the local group and report the 
new problems and answers he discovered 
to the national student commission for 
their guidance. 


2) Pilot projects should be established at 
a few selected colleges. With the financial 
aid of some local church doing student 
work, the commission might recommend 
that the Jubilee Fund make it possible to 
employ a full-time minister to students for 
a two-year period, after which the results 
would be evaluated. Other pilot projects 
might be started with part-time help. In 
some cases financial support might be given 
for the development of facilities in a church 
or other location for the housing of student 
programs. 

3) At present there is very little commu- 
nication among Unitarian student groups 
across the country. A _ special newsletter 
might be edited regularly to go to all stu- 
dent group officers and the local minister. 
The newsletter could well be an organ for 
student and faculty expression of ideas on 
the whole gamut of liberal religion in 
higher education, as well as a medium for 
the sharing of program techniques. 

There will no doubt be many other ideas 
as to how to spend the $50,000. The more 
the better. Maybe we'll decide to make it 
$100,000.—Rev. Victor Gorr, Rockford, 
Ill. 


\ 
Action called for to 
retain first amendment 


To Register readers: 

The U.S. Senate Sub-committee on Con- 
stitutional Rights announced August 15 that 
a most important re-evaluation of the so- 
called Bill of Rights Amendments of the 
United States Constitution will be made 
with the cooperation of any citizen or groups 
of citizens interested. Between now and 
some date in early October, when hearings 
will be held, the Sub-committee is conduct- 
ing a study of attitudes regarding the need 
for continuance of or change in the first 
amendment. That is the amendment which 
prohibits the establishment of any particular 
religion as the official faith for the country, 
and prohibits any restraint on the free ex- 
ercise by any man or group of their religious 
belief. At later dates one after another of 
the other amendments will be considered. 

This study will not be conducted on any 
sampling basis, nor will there be any attempt 
made to obtain representative coverage. 
Rather the Senate Sub-committee is relying 
upon a self-selection process under which 
those who have any interest in confirming 
the need for continuance of the amendment 
or desiring to recommend change therein 
can write for an eight part questionnaire to 
be filled out and returned to the Senate 
Sub-committee. May I suggest that Unitarian 
churches, fellowships, and individual religi- 
ous liberals write for the eight part ques- 
tionnaire, addressing: 

Senator Thomas C. Hennings Jr. 

Chairman Senate Sub-committee on Con- 

stitutional Rights 

Senate Office Building 

Washington, D.C. 

I believe that this particular questionnaire 
on the first amendment and its intimate re- 
lation to freedom of belief and freedom of 
religious activity expresses a point on which 
all religious liberals will wish to rally their 
thoughts and persuasion for the conserva- 
tive viewpoint, namely the continuing need 
of such an amendment as part of the basic 
political law of our nation—WILLIAM C. 
LORING, JR., President, Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 


Birkhead award to those 
who strengthen democracy 


To the Register: 

Friends of Leon M. Birkhead are under- 
taking to establish a modest memorial of 
$4000 to establish an award of $500 a year 
for eight years for doctoral dissertations 
which contribute most to strengthening the 
democratic tradition. The American Political 
Science Association will administer the fund. 

Possibly a number of friends of Leon 
Birkhead in Unitarianism may wish to make 
contributions to this fund. If so, checks may 
be drawn payable to the Rev. Leon M. Birk- 
head Fund, for the American Political 
Science Association and sent to Rex Stout, 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.— 
REV. DALE DEWITT, New York, N. Y 
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EDITORIAL “222% 


Editorial 


A Fortified Pulpit 


From a layman there comes a suggestion for fortifying 
the liberal pulpit much as some of our food comes to us 
fortified with essential extra vitamins. He would have us 
invite to our pulpits, five or six times a year, men of out- 
standing achievement in the various fields of science, in- 
cluding the social sciences and the related fields of education 
and history, to interpret for us the major results of their 
sciences in terms of their impact on our common human 
experience. The suggestion merits serious consideration. 

Most liberal ministers, aware of the impossibility of their 
keeping abreast of the cumulative progress of knowledge in 
these fields, aware also of the tremendous implications of 
this knowledge for the human values which are their first 
concern, wouid welcome such an arrangement and consider 
it a legitimate part of the Sunday service. 

To be sure great care would have to be exercised in the 
selection of the men invited to perform this service. Not 
only would they have to be men of outstanding achievement 
in their chosen fields, but also they would have had to give 
clear evidence that they were alert to the social conse- 
quences of their sciences. Of equal importance would it be 
that they should be able to translate their understanding into 
language commanding the interest of the laymen. The com- 
bination is a difficult one to secure but by no means im- 
possible. It should go without saying that no further test 
beyond these should be required. The scientist must be free 


to give his interpretation entirely in terms dictated by his 


own discipline. 

There are a number of our churches in metropolitan 
areas where the conduct of such an experiment would be 
entirely feasible; the necessary spokesmen would be readily 
available. Great new forces, revolutionary ideas and inven- 
tions, are operative in society today. If our churches are to 
have in them the energy of this century, they must channel 
something of these forces through themselves. A modest 
beginning toward so great an enterprise could well be made 
by the experimental implementing of this fruitful suggestion 
for fortifying our liberal pulpits. 

E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


E. Burdette Backus, member of the board of contribut- 
ing editors of the Christian Register since 1954, 
minister emeritus of the All Souls Unitarian Church; 
Indianapolis, died on July 7 at San Diego, Calif. The 
above editorial is one of the last things he ever wrote. 
His family has requested that contributions, if desired, 
be made to a “Burdette Backus Memorial Library” of 
books to be set up in individual Unitarian churches and 
fellowships, through the Beacon Press. Please address 
the Beacon Press, 25 Beacon Street, for information. 


Geneva’s Great Gain 


The greatest gain from the four-power Geneva Confer- 
ence of heads of states this summer does not lie in the result- 
ing possibility of solving international problems, consider- 
able though this may turn out to be, nor yet in the sudden 
willingness of statesmen and ordinary people to communi- 
cate across the “curtain,” important though this too un- 
doubtedly is. The solid accomplishment of mid-year, 1955, 
which even failure in future negotiations cannot erase, is 
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that once more the civilized people of this land can hold up 
their heads because their representatives in world affairs are 
acting in the spirit and speaking the language of decency. 
Not threats and self-righteousness but sober good purpose 
in a mood of accommodation characterize this nation’s 
“pea aoe The conscience of the country has made itself 
elt. 

There can be no assurance that all will be well as a result 
of the change that has taken place. The evils that were 
present still exist; the grounds of controversy remain un- 
resolved; the negotiations have hardly even begun. But 
even if discouragement and failure should come and hos- 
tilities be reawakened the chances are that Americans in 
their official and their private capacities will retain their 
newly-won balance and maturity. They will strive, on the 
whole, for understanding and betterment, with hatred for 
evil but not for the evil-doer and with recognition of imper- 
fection on their own part. They wiil meet their fate, what- 
ever it may be, with civilized iortitude and not in a frenzy 
of fear. 

A few short months ago, so much could: not be said. 
How incredible it seems that we should ever have been as 
we were! The consequences of the nightmare remain and so 
do the lessons of how it was ended. Let us inventory the 
acts of insight and courage, the eective political, journal- 
istic, and ideological moves, by which th2 miracle was ac- 
complished. Let us resolve to profit in the future from the 
history of the recent pact. R. F. F. 


It Is Up to You and Me 


More prodigal than killing little pigs or plowing under 
unmarketable crops is our present policy of paying one mil- 
lion dollars a day to store our unwanted abundance. Every 
available warehouse and tent, and more than four hundred 
flagships, are overflowing with grain, legumes, and dairy 
products. This would feed every man, woman, and child 
in this country—where living standards are the highest in 
the world—and feed them three meals a day for a year. In 
the eyes of those who regard our surpluses as a “major 
headache,” it is lucky that butter turns rancid and other 
foods decay, so that in time the old supplies can be thrown 
out to make room for new purchases by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. What remains, however, is the constant 
bulging, million-dollar-a-day storage of unwanted largesse. 

The spectacle provides grim irony for the rest of our 
species, most of whom are troubled by that problem which 
has faced mankind from time immemorial: where to find 
enough to eat. The hungry people of the Far East, the Mid- 
dle East, and Latin America have perhaps heard that the 
United States always gives lavishly to victims of disaster 
and at the present time, through barter, sale, and dona- 
tions, disposes of unprecedented amounts of food to many 
nations. Yet the unforgettable point remains that we are 
daily paying out a fortune to hoard our unwanted, perish- 
able foods which could assuage the world’s needs. 

Of course we have come a long way since the little pigs 
and plowed-under crops. In addition to our international 
exports, we give foods to the school lunch program, to 
charitable institutions, and to people on relief. Yet even 
with our own fellow citizens we are niggardly, in spite of 
the high cost of keeping our surpluses. For instance, al- 
though the average American consumes 352 pounds of 
milk and cream a year, we offer only 16 pounds of dried 
milk to people on relief. 

Basically it is our attitude that is wrong. We still view 
our abundance as a headache rather than an opportunity. 
Our happiest obligation should be to transmute our sur- 
pluses into enhanced health and welfare for mankind. Of 
course the problem is complex and ever-changing, but if 


(Editorials continued on page 30) 


UNITARIAN 
HORIZONS 


Belfast and Chicago 


By the time this issue of the Christian Register is in the 
hands of its readers, the meetings in Detroit, where for the 
second time Universalists and Unitarians meet together to 
formulate plans for their united efforts in the cause of liberal 
religion, will have been concluded; but as I write these 
words the Detroit Conference is still in the future. What will 
have been accomplished, nobody can safely or wisely fore- 
tell, for both Unitarians and Universalists have the interest- 
ing habit of making up their minds in the light of actual 
situations, with a courage and an idealistic vision that some- 
times far outstrip their leadership. What one can do, ahead 
of time, is to lift one’s hopes and affirm one’s faith in the 
good sense and breadth of view of religious liberals of every 
name and sign. 

But if Detroit is still in the uncertain future, Belfast is an 
accomplished fact; and there couldn’t be a better omen for 
the success of the former than the notable success of the 
latter. The fifteenth Congress of the International Associa- 
tion for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, held in 
the hospitable city of Belfast, July 23 to 27, was notable not 
so much for the events scheduled on the official program as 
for the spirit that was generated among the delegates. This is 
not to disparage the official program, which was conceived 
and carried out with great vision and skill; but rather to 
acknowledge that unmistakable fact that something bigger 
and more significant than any formal program could provide 
for actually took place. Delegates who had attended many 
previous Congresses did not hesitate to testify that this one 
was the best we have held—at any rate, best since the 
earliest Congress to which the memory of most of us does 
not go back; and the reason for this view was not the 
scholarship or eloquence of the speakers but the warm- 
hearted sense of fellowship that broke down all barriers of 
rational or theological differences. 


Maturing Liberalism 


It is a strangely paradoxical fact that religious liberals 
sometimes forget the essential thing about liberalism and 
permit themselves to become dogmatic and exclusive in the 
defense of a particular set of religious beliefs. When liberals 


< 


\ 
thus crystallize their opinions into a formal statement, they 


have in reality lost the chief characteristic and glory of their 
liberalism; and it makes no real difference whether their 
views are “theistic” or “humanistic,” “Christian” or “non- 
Christian.” Most of us have met so-called liberals who, in 
their flat denials, put to shame all but the most extreme 
orthodox believers; and, on either side, the picture isn’t 
pleasant. 

Now the significant thing about the Belfast Congress— 
at least, as I see it—was the obvious desire of everyone to 
rise above a dogmatic liberalism and affirm the truly inclu- 
sive nature of the fellowship of the I.A.R.F. This is nothing 
new, for the Association was organized in 1900 with exactly 
this inclusive spirit, as is attested by the programs and pro- 
ceedings of the early Congresses; but in the period between 
the First and the Second World War there developed what 
might have proved to be a divisive and ultimately fatal 
emphasis on doctrine as more important than freedom. At 
Belfast it was made perfectly plain that the original spirit 
will prevail, and that is a most heartening event. All the 
principal speakers sounded this note, and the discussion 
groups echoed it and reinforced it. 


A Great Opportunity 


At the final session, an invitation to hold the next Con- 
gress, which is scheduled for the summer of 1958, in the city 
of Chicago was accepted with real enthusiasm. The invita- 
tion grew out of a suggestion by the Liberal Ministers’ Club 
of Chicago, and was presented in the name of the American 
Unitarian Association, the Universalist Church of America, 
and the Council of Liberal Churches. The special signifi- 
cance of Chicago as the place for the Congress lies in the 
fact that the first World Parliament of Religions was held in 
that city in connection with the Columbian World’s Fair in 
1894; and it is the earnest hope of those who issued the 
invitation that the I.A.R.F. Congress of 1958 may catch the 
spirit of the earlier gathering and bring together representa- 
tives of the liberal elements in many of the high religions of 
the modern world. 

Three years is a period by no means too long for the 
preparations that will have to be made if we are to entertain 
the Congress in a really adequate fashion; and especially if 
we are to have among religious liberals on the American 
continent the understanding and vision that will be required 
to make the 1958 meetings as great an occasion as they 
should be. The financial undertaking will be very consider- 
able, but that is not so important as the intellectual and 
spiritual preparation. Our churches have an almost unique 
opportunity to use these next three years to learn what 
liberal religion today actually is, and how best to assist in its 
deeper and wider development. 

F.M.E. 
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Maimonides, The Great Conciliator’ 


The modernism of Maimonides, who died 


750 years ago, is still strongly felt today 


To the memory of Albert Einstein and 
Thomas Mann who, from the earliest 
years of my literary career, kindly en- 
couraged me in my studies and writings 
on Maimonides, Erasmus, world peace, 
and human brotherhood, and to whom 
my intellectual indebtedness was always, 
higher than I was ever able to repay. In 
connection with their sudden death which 
occurred within the last four months, I 
cannot but apply to them the comforting 
thought of Pliny the Younger: “Is it al- 
lowed to call real death the passing away 
of a great man? The truth is that his 
name and spirit become much more im- 
mortal when he himself ceases to live.” 


THE ENTIRE year 1955 has been pro- 
claimed by the admirers of Maimonides 
as the 750th anniversary of his death, 
though the exact date of that anniversary 
was December 13, 1954. I am glad to 
participate publicly in the commemora- 
tion of that great conciliator, as I did 
twenty years ago in the Catedra del 
Marqués de Valdecilla, the largest audi- 
torium at the University of Madrid, on 
the occasion of the 800th anniversary of 
his birth. The government of what was 
then free Spain proclaimed that day a 
national holiday whose celebration took 
place under the chairmanship of the Pres- 
ident of the late Spanish Republic. 

Maimonides’ philosophical, ethical, po- 
litical, and social ideals being closely con- 
nected with his religious ideals and opin- 
ions, I must enlarge, first and principally, 
upon the latter, since they are at the root 
of all his conciliatory thoughts. Indeed, 
he never produced anything for his own 
speculative pleasure only, although he 
was the outstanding medical scientist, 
astronomer, philosopher, and theologian 
of his age. Everything he wrote was dic- 
tated to him by his consciousness of his 
duty to enlighten, to help, to console, to 
unite his fellowmen in the common love 
of God and, through it, in the love of 
mankind. 

Rabbi Moses ben Maimon (the son of 
Maimon), known in the history of medi- 
cine and of philosophy under the gre- 
cized name of Maimonides and in the 
Christian theological works—as for in- 
stance, in those of St. Thomas Aquinas 
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By JOSE CHAPIRO 


—as Moyses Aegyptius (Moses the Egyp- 
tian), since he spent the greatest part of 
his life in Egypt and died there, was 
born on March 30, 1135, in Cordova, 
that fascinating Spanish city which was 
also the birthplace of Seneca and of 
Averroes, and which Spaniards call “the 
Pearl of Andalusia.” 


Two decades of wandering 


At the age of 13 Maimonides, together 
with his family, had to flee the former 
capital of the caliphs. Thereupon began 
his two decades of wandering, forced 
upon him by Islamic persecutors. This 
was due to the rise of the fanatical move- 
ment of the Almohads, provoked by the 
Crusaders from whom those Moham- 
medan fanatics revengefully took over 
the religious intolerance, never known 
before in Islamic Spain, toward every- 
one who professed a creed different from 
their own, and even toward Moslems 


who were not quite orthodox—as, for. 


example, Averroes. Thus, Jews and 
Christians were forced to flee from south- 
ern Spain, then an Arabic kingdom. It 
was impossible for Maimonides and his 
family to find an Islamic country where 
they could stay permanently. Thus for 
twenty years the young Maimonides was 
hounded through most of the centers of 
Moslem _ civilization—Andalusia, Mo- 
rocco, Palestine, and finally, Egypt, then 
the most tolerant of all Islamic countries. 

Thanks to his remarkable and highly 
cultivated father and to other outstanding 
scholars whom he met in his wanderings, 
Maimonides acquired his enormous cul- 
ture in all fields of human knowledge 
and soon became the greatest scholar 
and scientist of his century. In Palestine, 
he witnessed the wars and the rule of the 
Crusaders, whose mightiest adversary 
was then Saladin, the king of Egypt. 
When he heard about the presence of 
the outstanding scientist and thinker 
Maimonides, Saladin named him his per- 
sonal physician. In that capacity Mai- 
monides remained to the end of his life 
at Saladin’s court and, after the latter’s 
death, at the court of his son, in Cairo. 

Maimonides’ fame as a_ physician 
spread quickly over the Islamic and 
Christian worlds. His many works, On 
Asthma, On Hemorrhoids, On Poisons, 


José Chapiro, historian, biographer, 
essayist, playwright, and journalist, is the 
author of numerous books and articles in 
French, German, Russian, Spanish, and 
Hebrew. He has lived in this country 
since 1941, and is the author of the Bea- 
con Press books Erasmus and Our Strug- 
gle for Peace and Channing Day by Day. 
This lecture was delivered by the author 
before the American-European Friend- 
ship Association in New York on May 
26, 1955. (Photograph by Lotte Jacobi.) 


On Diet, etc., as soon as they were issued 
in Arabic, were translated into Latin, 
then the literary and scholarly language 
of Christendom, and became standard 
schoolbooks for medical students. 
Though not the first to perform certain 
surgical operations, Maimonides _per- 
formed some of them more successfully 
than ever before—namely, the trepana- 
tion of the skull and the Caesarean sec- 
tion on pregnant women. I mention. this 
detail because of the great 19th century 
American scholar John William Draper, 
author of the remarkable History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, who 
was mistaken when he wrote in one of 
his works that it was Maimonides who 
first introduced into medicine the Caesar- 
ean section. The fact is that this kind of 
operation was practiced for many cen- 
turies before Maimonides; its name orig- 
inated with Julius Caesar, who had been 
delivered at his birth in that way. But 
before Maimonides it was only the child 
which survived, not the mother; Mai- 
monides was the first in the history of 
medicine to keep both alive. 

How widespread Maimonides’ fame as 
a physician already was, when he was 
only in his early thirties, is shown by the 
fact that not only did Saladin engage 
him as his court physician, but Richard 
Coeur de Lion (Richard the Lion- 
hearted), too, while heading the army of 
the Crusaders in war against Saladin, 
endeavored—so we learn from a contem- 
porary, the Arab scholar Alkifti—to per- 


Maimonides emphasized ‘indivisible oneness of God’—as do Unitarians 
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suade him to become his personal phy- 
sician and to move to London. 

But Maimonides declined the offer and 
went to Cairo, the oldest suburb of 
which, Fostat, he made the spiritual cap- 
ital of world Jewry of his time and the 
intellectual center of the contemporary 
world. Scholars, writers, scientists, Arabs 
and Jews from various countries made 
pilgrimages thither to visit him whom 
they called the “Second Moses,” the 
“Light of the East,” the “Sage of Fostat,” 
and the “Glory of the West” (since he 
was a Spaniard by birth and called him- 
self “Moses ben Maimon, the Spaniard”). 


Shaking the foundations 


Maimonides lived at an age when, due 
to Islamic and Jewish scholars and 
writers, sciences, philosophy, poetry, and 
various kinds of literature experienced 
a rebirth, unknown since the decline of 
Rome. One of the consequences of that 
rebirth was the shaking of the basis of 
the three great world religions—the belief 
in the infallibility of the teachings of the 
holy scriptures. After the death of St. 
Augustine and during the following cen- 
turies which preceded St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas (to whom I shall return repeatedly 
because he was the greatest Christian ad- 
mirer of Maimonides, whose name is 
mentioned in his Summa Theologica 
nineteen times), Christianity had no ad- 
vocate whose persuasive power was 
strong enough to erect a spiritual dike, 
able to protect the Church against ray- 
ages due to the spreading of science and 
philosophy, except by forbidding the peo- 
ple to read such works. 

Islam, too, had been shaken to its 
foundations by the commentaries on the 
Aristotelian philosophy by Averroes, al- 
though, long before him, the great Ara- 
bic philosopher Alfarabi and his famous 
disciple, Avicenna, had endeavored to 
conciliate the doctrine of Mohammed 
with the modern scientific views and 
with the philosophy of Aristotle, trans- 
lated and diffused by Hebrew and Mos- 
lem scholars. 

Concerning the Jewish religion, many 
cultivated Jews, overwhelmed by the 
progress of science, by the resurrected 
philosophy of Aristotle, and by the com- 
mentaries of their contemporary Moham- 
medan and Hebrew scholars, became in- 
tellectually if not factually estranged 
from their traditional religion. Although 
having had, among Jewish sages and 
scholars, outstanding forerunners, Mai- 
monides was the first to react effica- 
ciously against such ravages. His pur- 
pose was to demonstrate that there was 
no contradiction between science and the 
Aristotelian philosophy on the one hand, 
and the holy scriptures-on the other, and 
that the perplexity of the cultivated 
minds was due to nothing else but an 
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intellectual confusion resulting from a 
different terminology. Though one of the 
greatest Hebrew writers, and author of 
the most remarkable commentary on the 
Talmud, Mishneh Torah, a voluminous 
work which he wrote in Hebrew, Mai- 
monides used ‘the Arabic language for 
nearly all his other scientific and philo- 
sophical works. It was in Arabic that he 
wrote his famous theologico-philosophi- 
cal work, Dalalat-al-Hairin, which soon 
after his death was translated into Latin 
and became one of the books most widely 
read by Christian theologians; it was not 
translated into English until the 19th 
century, under the title The Guide for 
the Perplexed. Incidentally, the English 
translation is not the best one, and can- 
not compete with those in other modern 
languages, particularly with the French 
translation by Salomon Munk, under the 
more correct title Le Guide des Egarés. 


Indivisible oneness of God 


In this extraordinary book, on which 
he worked for ten years and which was 
his last, Maimonides reminded the per- 
plexed scholars that, if the holy scrip- 
tures contained expressions, images, and 
even certain laws and rituals which seem 
to contradict the teachings of the exact 
sciences and philosophical conceptions, 
one should always keep in mind that the 
holy text was edited at a time when the 
Jews were still ignorant, just freed from 
slavery in Egypt and from imposed idola- 
try. Therefore, the language and meta- 
phoric images used by Moses and the 
first prophets had to be such as they 
were, so that the first adherents of the 
monotheistic religion could grasp them. 
(Incidentally, instead of the Greek word 
adopted by early Christian theologians, 
it would be more correct to use in this 
case the modern terminology and to call 
that religion unitarian, as Munk, the out- 
standing translator of the Guide, did, 
when he rendered literally the Arabic 
word used by Maimonides to emphasize 
the indivisible oneness of God in oppo- 
sition to the trinitarian concept.) Mai- 
monides insisted that even the ritual sac- 
rifices had been introduced by Moses for 
the same reason—in order not to change 
too violently the habits and customs of 
those idolators of yesterday, and thus 
to make it easier for them to espouse 
the commmandments and principles of 
their new religion at once and to worship 
the unique God only. 

This being the case, how could Moses 
and his spiritual heirs have used a dif- 
ferent language, since their aim was to 
be understood and faithfully followed 
even by the ignorant? Moses, who had to 
struggle against the adoration of the 
golden calf and other spiritual evils even 
after the Jews had already espoused the 
belief in one God, would perhaps not 


have been able to convert so quickly an 
entire newborn nation, composed of lib- 
erated slaves, to the faith and com- 
mandments with which God inspired him 
and ordered him to instill in his fellow 
Jews, from whom later on the whole of 
mankind could learn them. Therefore, in 
his Guide, Maimonides insists, “I can- 
not but campare the opposite [to what 
Moses did] with one who would feed 
a new-born child with wheaten bread, 
with meat, and make him drink wine. 
In so doing, one would undoubtedly kill 
the baby—not because such food is an 
unhealthy one and contrary to the human 
physical nature, but because the little 
child is a creature still too weak to be able 
to assimilate such kind of food and to 
make it profitable to his body.” This, 
concludes Maimonides, is the reason why 
the holy scripture has been written in 
the language of the average man. And 
that is why, too, certain important truths 
have been expressed as mysteries in or- 
der to avoid misinterpretation by the 
earliest adherents of the Mosaic religion. 

But with the progress of all kinds of 
science and with the growing of the hu- 
man capacity to think and to reason 
about God, his creation, and his laws, he 
who reaches intellectual maturity has the 
right to weigh and to examine critically 
every dogma, principle, and ritual trans- 
mitted by tradition, everything taught to 
him since his childhood as religious mys- 
teries. It becomes even a religious duty 
to the creator not to accept anything 
without analyzing and confirming it by 
one’s own logical reasoning. This intel- 
lectual attitude toward traditional con- 
ceptions and truths would contribute the 
more to the firmness of belief and to 
highest purity of religion. For to Mai- 
monides it was a matter of fact that logi- 
cal reasoning and critical analysis were 
not only contributing to the purification 
of religion by freeing it from supersti- 
tion, but that they were also strengthen- 
ing man’s faith in God. 

It was because of the liberalism of that 
truly religious man, it was because of 
his tolerance towards the perplexed 
doubters, that Maimonides, at once, drew 
to him all the intellectual elite. But at 
the same time, he stirred the rage of the 
orthodox—a storm which he foresaw in 
his “Introduction” to the Guide. Such 
indignation was only natural. Indeed, no 
orthodox person would consent, even in 
our day, to be brought before such an 
uncompromising judge, in matters of 
eternal truth, as is the combination of 
science, philosophy, and logical reason- 
ing. 

Maimonides did not reproach the per- 
plexed for their errors or their misinter- 
pretation of the meaning of the scripture, 
and he did not condemn with his pen 
those who expressed their doubts with 
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Men are able to discover only what God is not—not what he is 


firmness. On the contrary, though the 
literal meaning of his book’s title was 
The Guide for Those Who Err, he ad- 
vanced rational doubt as the most im- 
portant and surest means of reaching 
the truth. None is more eagerly devoted 
to searching for truth than a reasoning 
man whose mind is assailed by logical 
doubts. Only the critical seeker, not he 
who accepts blindly everything taught 
by religious tradition, has a chance to 
discover the truth and to have confirmed 
by reason and logical conclusions what is 
taught traditionally. 

This does not mean at all that Mai- 
monides merely rejected the traditional 
religious teachings; on the contrary, his 
aim was to immunize the latter, in so far 
as they could be confirmed by logical 
reasoning and science. Thus, the entire 
work of Maimonides became an uninter- 
rupted glorification of human reason, in 
which he saw the most dignified and most 
infallible way to consolidate religion and 
to make human devotion to God and 
obedience to his commandments more 
firm. In his often quoted letter to the 
French rabbis and scholars of Marseilles, 
Maimonides wrote: “The man should 
not throw his intelligence behind him— 
his eyes [physical, as well as spiritual] 
are placed in front of him and not 
behind.” 


Persecution and acceptance 


It is easy to imagine the salutary effect 
which this kind of reasoning on the part 
of the highest spiritual and intellectual 
authority of his time produced on all 
those whose beliefs and faith were floun- 
dering in the net of endless contradic- 
tions, provoked by their studies. In spite 
of the protests of some orthodox author- 
ities abroad, who accused Maimonides of 
destroying traditional religion, who ex- 
communicated him even posthumously 
and forbade the reading of his works (the 
French Dominicans of Montpellier, at the 
instigation of some of his orthodox Jew- 
ish adversaries, even condemned his books 
to be burned at the inquisitorial stake), it 
has been proved in the course of centuries 
that his liberal rationalism contributed 
enormously to strengthening and purify- 
ing not only the Jewish religion, but re- 
ligious principles in general. It is true, 
however, that Maimonides himself formu- 
lated, in the beginning of his career, as 
obligatory, thirteen dogmatic beliefs—a 
credo which is still included in the Jewish 
prayerbooks. Those who continue em- 
phasizing it in our day, in their prayers 
and sermons, should be aware that Mai- 
monides wrote it when he was only 23 
years old. In his later years, he never 
mentioned again some of these beliefs. 

The originality of Maimonides mani- 
fests itself in his individualistic conception 
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of God and his approach to the creator 
no less than in his thinking and writing 
concerning the many fields of his other 
intellectual activities. He opposed strongly 
any form of anthropomorphism, even 
when expressed in words only. He had 
the courage to declare that all the posi- 
tive attributes ascribed to God by wor- 
shippers in their prayers are in contra- 
diction with his essence. Worshippers 
must avoid defining God in words, as 
theologians and the prescribed prayers 
unfortunately do, since each definition 
is a limitation and a frame. Any quality, 
whatever its greatness, when attributed to 
God, narrows the limitless grandeur of 
the Lord. All that men are able to Jearn 
about God is not what he is, but what 
he is not. And that is why we can reach 
a more correct knowledge about the cre- 
ator by devoting ourselves to science and 
studying his creation, thus becoming con- 
scious of his negative attributes—that is, 
of what God is not. By learning what 
God is not, we draw ourselves nearer 
to him, since we become more and more 
able not to attribute to him any longer 
qualities of purely human character. By 
dedicating ourselves to the exploration 
of his creation, we penetrate, with the 
advancement of science and with each 
new scientific discovery, deeper into the 
mysteries and laws of nature, which is 
true veneration of God. Again and again, 
Maimonides insisted that God endowed 
human beings with reason in order that 
they might use it and thus acquire more 
knowledge about him. Blind faith, how- 
ever sincere it may be, is rather unreli- 
gious, because it degenerates forcibly into 
mere superstition and induces one to 
worship a being unworthy of God. 

If Moses himself, on certain occasions, 
praised God rather anthropomorphically, 
and if the Great Synod, centuries after 
the original lawgiver, included similar 
praises in the officially prescribed prayers, 
it was because even that later generation, 
after its return from the Babylonion cap- 
tivity to the Holy Land, was still unable 
to grasp wholly the true greatness of the 
Lord, without somehow materializing it. 
But a cultivated and reasoning man is 
not at all obliged to repeat such praises 
as are contained in the originally pre- 
scribed prayers. The latter have rather to 
be gradually adapted to the evolution of 
the human mind and to man’s growing 
knowledge about God and his creation. 
He who penetrates deeper into God’s es- 
sence should be aware that, in repeating 
praises of anthropomorphic character, he 
is not glorifying the Lord but is rather of- 
fending him. If a cultivated and thinking 
man, while praying to God, wants to 
praise him also, he should know that the 
highest glorification of the Lord, as King 
David beautifully stated in one of his 
psalms, consists in “silent adoration.” 


Maimonides concludes (Guide, Part 
I, chapter 59): “This implies that such 
positive attributes, though being perfec- 
tions when applied to human beings, be- 
come the opposite of perfections when 
applied to God. In reference to Him all 
these perfections become rather de- 
feCtseaniee 2 

Even Moses, Maimonides courageously 


insisted, was unable to penetrate fully 


into the essence of God. He could only 
grasp it in proportion to his growing 
knowledge of God’s actions. Human 
beings become aware of these actions by 
studying and discovering the laws of na- 
ture. That is why Moses implored God 
(Exodus 33:13): “I pray thee... , show 
me. now thy way, that I may know thee, 
that I may find grace in thy sight.” And 
Maimonides comments: 

“Consider how many excellent ideas 
found expression in the words ‘Show me 
thy way, that I may know thee. The 
words, ‘that I may find grace in thy 
sight, imply that he who knows God 
finds grace in His eyes. Consequently, 
not only he is acceptable and welcome to 
God who fasts and prays, but everyone 
who acquires knowledge of Him... . The 
pleasure and the displeasure of God, the 
closer approach to him and the with- 
drawal from Him, are in proportion to 
the amount of man’s knowledge or ig- 
norance about his Creator. . ... Under- 
stand well the meaning of it and you 
will experience true happiness.” 

These last words, as the French Rabbi 
Louis G. Levy rightly observed in his 
excellent philosophical work on Mai- 
monides, are to be emphasized, because 
they refute the reproach so often made 
to Maimonides by religious mystics and 
even by such a modern French philoso- 
pher as Victor Cousin, who wrote that 
all his teachings about God and religion 
are but a hazy theism in which the heart 
cannot find the least satisfaction. But, as 
already mentioned, the truth is that in 
Maimonides’ mind the goal of science 
and of logical thinking is to draw our- 
selves nearer to our creator and to 
deepen our love of God which increases 
proportionally our love of mankind, thus 
filling and brightening men’s hearts with 
happiness. 


Grasping God’s essence 


It is remarkable to find similar views 
on grasping God’s essence in the works 
of the great Catholic thinker and saint, 
Thomas Aquinas, who, as I have already 
mentioned, often enforced his arguments 
with those of the famous Jewish scholar. 
In his Commentary on the Treatise on 
Trinity by Boethius, the scholarly saint 
declared: 

“In the present [earthly] life, we can- 
not attain the knowledge of anything 
about God, except that He exists... . In- 


Opponents who accept same fundamentals will eventually grasp one truth 


stead of Genus, we have to use negations; 
instead of qualities, the relation between 
cause and effect in tangible matters... . 
We are unable to know the quid est [that 
is, what God is], neither by natural ac- 
quisition of knowledge, nor by the way 
of revelation, because the ray of the di- 
vine light reaches us but refracted 
through our own being.” 

Thus St. Thomas Aquinas espoused 
the opinion of the antitrinitarian Mai- 
monides that the only certainty men are 
able to acquire about God is what God 
is not, but never about any of his posi- 
tive attributes. 

In connection with this amazing ac- 
cordance of the great Catholic saint with 
the famous Jewish codifier of the Law of 
Moses on such an important assertion— 
that men will never be able to learn any 
positive attribute of God—I must recall 
a letter of Maimonides in which he ex- 
pressed his conviction that a day will 
come when there will be no difference 
between the Jewish and Christian inter- 
pretation of the holy scripture. This is 
the more remarkable because Maimon- 
ides, because of his birthplace, his liter- 
ary language, and scientific education, 
felt more at home in the Islamic world 
than amidst Christians. In spite of Chris- 
tian trinitarianism and strong Moham- 
medan unitarianism, in spite of the fact 
that the Jews, as soon as the Crusaders 
invaded Jerusalem, were treated by the 
Christians in the most cruel way, Mai- 
monides had the courage to declare that 
there was a greater spiritual relation- 
ship between Jews and Christians than 
between Jews and Moslems. And yet the 
Jews, who became the easiest scapegoats 
of all the nations and religions as soon 
as they were exiled from their country 
about nineteen centuries ago, were ac- 
cused at that time by the Arabs, who 
then dominated the Holy Land, of being 
responsible for the Crusades against 
Islam. The Moslems based their accusa- 
tions on the fact that without the Jews 
there would have been no Christians. 
Indeed, they insisted, the first apostles 
and the authors of the two first gospels 
were Jews, guilty of having endowed God 
with a son, whom they made his equal, 
and of having diffused the Christian re- 
ligion throughout the world. Conse- 
quently, since without them there would 
be neither a trinitarian religion nor Cru- 
sades, the Jews were guilty of the blood- 
shed and slaughter inflicted upon the 
Moslems by the Crusaders, and it was 
thus only logical to make them respon- 
sible for it. 

_ None the less, Maimonides had the 
frankness and the courage to declare 
that, since not the-- Mohammedans 
(though they believed strongly in the in- 
divisible oneness of God) but the trini- 
tarian Christians adopted the Jewish 
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scripture as the sacred foundation of the 
New Testament, the latter were spiritually 
more closely related to the Jews than 
were the Moslems. If, however, the 
Christian religion strongly differs from 
that practiced by the Jews, it is due to a 
different interpretation of the adopted 
scripture. But when two religious oppo- 
nents, though they differ in their inter- 
pretation, accept the same fundamentals 
as sacred, it is certain that in the future, 
however distant it may be, both of them 
will grasp the truth in the same way and 
spirit, since any real truth cannot possi- 
bly be dissociated from its roots, of 
which one day both of them must be- 
come equally conscious. This spiritual 
reasoning of Maimonides is similar to 
that used in practical life: when two 
persons, or two scientists, aspire towards 
the same truth but differ in their inter- 
pretation of it, they must inevitably, one 
day, reach the same conclusion. And thus 
it becomes for the explorers of his ideas 
only logical to apply to that conciliatory 
thought of Maimonides the statement 
of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans: 
“If thou boast, not thou bearest the root, 
but the root thee” (Romans 11:18). 


Intense objectivity 


The objectivity of Maimonides is one 
of the outstanding features of his intel- 
lectual honesty and of the conciliatory 
character of his all-embracing culture. 
Thus, though insisting vigorously on the 
logical strength of his commentaries on 
certain traditional beliefs and though 
opposing to these dogmas conclusions 
at which he had arrived by his own in- 
vestigations and reasoning, Maimonides 
never pretended that, in his assertions, 
he was free from error. On the contrary, 
he even warned his readers and disciples 
(in the “Introduction” to the third part 
of his Guide for the Perplexed) that they 
should not accept the conclusions at 
which he had arrived without checking 
thoroughly everything he said. He made 
public the conclusions he had reached 
out of duty, because his assertions could 
incite some of his readers to reach their 
own conclusions, even more correct than 
his, and thus be useful to them in their 
search for truth. And Maimonides con- 
tinues: 

“Such being the case, how can I ven- 
ture to call your attention to ‘the true 
meaning of certain passages and myster- 
ies contained in the Holy Scripture, since it 
may be known to me only, only to me un- 
derstandable, only to me perfectly clear? 
But, if, on the other hand, I were to ab- 
stain from writing on this subject in ac- 
cordance with my personal knowledge, 
that knowledge, when I die, as I shall in- 
evitably do, would die with me. Thus I 
would inflict great injury on you and on 
all those who are perplexed [by religious 


problems]. I would then be guilty of with- 
holding what I consider as being the truth 
from those to whom it ought to be com- 
municated, guilty of jealously depriving 
the heir of his inheritance. In either 
case, I should be guilty of gross mis- 
conduct. 

“TI know that] to give a rationalistic and 
clear explanation of the mysterious pas- 
sages in the Scripture, is contrary to tra- 
ditional rules, without speaking of the 
reserves which my own reason imposes 
upon me. Besides, my knowledge about 
those scriptural mysteries is based ex- 
clusively on conjectures of my own rea- 
soning and on my personal opinion. For 
I had no divine revelation about those 
mysteries nor have I learned my belief 
from any teacher. All that I know is due 
to no more than to my untiring reading 
of the Holy Scriptures and of the utter- 
ances, of our Sages, as well as to philo- 
sophical speculations of my own. All that 
induced me to believe that things are 
really as I see them and understand them. 
Therefore, it is possible that my views 
are wrong and the truth contained in 
those scriptural passages is quite differ- 
ent from what I think it is.” 

Is it not exceptional that such a strict 
logician, a deeply convinced thinker and 
a severe critic of the traditional approach 
to God, as far as it is espoused thought- 
lessly, should admit publicly that he 
might be wrong and even put others on 
guard against his conclusions and com- 
ments? I know of only one case compar- 
able to that of Maimonides: that of Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing. In his letters, as 
from the pulpit of his church, Channing 
repeatedly warned his trusting parish- 
ioners against his opinions and against 
what he was convinced was the truth: 
“I beg that no authority may be given 
to my sentiments because they are as- 
serted with strength. Confidence is no 
mark of truth” (Channing’s letter, April 
28, 1815). 

That the human intellect is the most 
dignified and strongest link between God 
and man and that it is, therefore, man’s 
religious duty to strengthen it by making 
unceasing use of his critical reasoning 
and by enriching it constantly with the 
treasures of science, as Maimonides re- 
peatedly insisted, is confirmed by the 
scripture itself, as the great 18th century 
disciple of Maimonides, Moses Mendels- 
sohn, the grandfather of the famous com- 
poser Felix Mendelssohn, proved. Indeed, 
no scriptural commandment begins with 
the words “Believe that ... ,” but mostly 
“Know that... .” Consequently, those 
who forbid worshippers to seek and to 
submit inherited beliefs to scientific and 
rational investigations are not only de- 
basing true religion, but are guilty of re- 
straining its salutary influence on man- 
kind. Not miracles make God’s creation 
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Through science and reasoning, we can approach understanding of God 


great, but the regular functioning of the 
laws of nature which science and rational 
investigations alone can teach us. Be- 
sides, all human miseries in this world 
are due to lack of science. A man imbued 
with knowledge could neither persecute 
nor oppress his fellowmen nor fetter 
their minds. In a marvelous passage of 
his Guide, Maimonides stated: 

“These great evils which men inflict 
on one another because of divergent 
tendencies, because of passions, opinions, 
and creeds, all spring from a lack, for 
they all result from ignorance—that is, 
from lack of knowledge. Just as the 
blind man, because of the lack of sight, 
constantly bumps himself, hurts himself 
and even hurts others, where there is no 
one to guide him, so hostile parties of 
men, each according to the degree of 
their ignorance, inflict, on themselves 
and on others, evils which weigh heavily 
on the individuals of the human race. If 
they possessed knowledge, which is to 
the human form what the visual faculty 
is to the eye, they would be prevented 
from doing any harm to themselves and 
to others; for the knowledge of the truth 
ends intolerance and hatred, and prevents 
men from inflicting reciprocal evil.” 


Science complements religion 


Such being the case, it was to Maimon- 
ides the height of absurdity to see any 
opposition between genuine science and 
true religion. Such an attitude was to him 
as irreligious as it was unscientific: 

“Those who think of God and fre- 
quently invoke His name, without having 
any correct notion of Him, but are 
merely following their imagination or a 
belief inculcated by tradition—their wor- 
ship is not the true one. For they do not 
invoke God’s name as the result of their 
search for truth and not because they 
are using their reasoning power to reflect 
on Him. . . . Genuine worship is only 
possible when correct notions about God 
have previously been formed. When you 
have arrived by way of science and rea- 
soning at the knowledge of God and of 
His works, then . . . endeavor to draw 
yourself closer to Him, by strengthening 
unceasingly the link between Him and 
you, which is your intellect.” 

How modern this attitude of Maimon- 
ides is, was confirmed by the greatest 
scientist of our century, the late Albert 
Einstein. It is true that, not believing in 
the virtue of prayer, in opposition to 
Maimonides, to whom daily prayers and 
public religious services were the surest 
means of training men toward moral per- 
fection and mutual love, Einstein said (in 
1941): “The main source of the present 
day conflicts between the spheres of re- 
ligion and of science lies in the concent of 
a personal God.” But, immediately after, 
Einstein added, in complete accordance 
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with Maimonides: “Science without re- 
ligion is lame, religion without science is 
blind.” 

In addition to its spiritual enrichment 
of mankind, enlightened religion, when 
translated into practice, is nothing but 
the moral science of all-embracing ethics 
applied to daily life. Thus Maimonides 
declared that all good men, whatever 
their religious creed, will enjoy, after 
death, the same heavenly privileges 
promised to the most pious worshippers 
of one God. Even the heathens, if only 
they conform to the purely moral com- 
mandments, will enjoy after death what 
is called in Hebrew “Olam Habah,” or 
“the world to come.” This infinitely lib- 
eral religious attitude of Maimonides re- 
minds one of that of the greatest human- 
ist of the Renaissance, the Catholic monk 
and priest Erasmus of Rotterdam, who 
called Socrates, a heathen but of highest 
moral principles, Saint-Socrates, some- 
thing which Luther, the promoter of 
Protestantism, rejected with disgust as 
unchristian. 

Thus, the goal of the religious and 
philosophical writings of Maimonides 
was to help his fellowmen, by teaching 
them to draw closer to God, to become 
instilled with the highest ethics, leading 
everyone to the enlightened conscious- 
ness of the brotherhood of men, all of 
them belonging to the human race, the 
only one he admitted. 

If the works of Maimonides on medi- 
cine, astronomy, and other sciences, 
which made him the greatest scientist and 
physician of the Middle Ages, are now, 
in a great degree, outdated by modern 
science, his ethics remains intact and, 
practically, in advance even of our age. 
Socrates declared that ethics constitutes 
a genuine science; so did Maimonides. 
To him perfect goodness, honesty, and 
morals should not depend on one’s innate 
character only, or be a whimsical incli- 
nation of the heart, thus being no more 
than a moody or arbitrary gesture of 
good will; they must be a conscious duty, 
the obligatory fulfillment of which must 
be learned and accepted by everyone, 
exactly as the obedience to laws is not 
abandoned to the arbitrariness of the in- 
dividual’s heart and mind. Ethics is 
a science which, with the evolution and 
progress of mankind, should and must 
become a fundamental law and guide 
for human conscience. The French Ren- 
aissance writer Rabelais, the famous dis- 
ciple of Erasmus, foreseeing our genera- 
tion of scientists using their knowledge 
to destroy humanity by war engines and 
other murderous scientific inventions, ut- 
tered the warning: “Science without 
conscience is but the ruin of the human 
soul”; Maimonides, nearly four centuries 
before Rabelais, declared that conscience 
without science, conscience not enforced 


by a thorough knowledge of the science of 
ethics, is imperfect, something arbitrary, 
thus contributing to the unhappiness of 
men and to divisions among the human 
race. As long as every individual con- 
science will not be guided by the science 
of ethics, neither individuals nor nations 
will ever succeed in getting on well to- 
gether and thus securing permanent 
peace and justice. 

Or take charity—can it ever be genu- 
ine as long as it is due to no more than 
an impulse? True charity is synonymous 
with equity. These two virtues are closely 
bound together. Thus, genuine charity, 
which means regular renunciation of a 
part of one’s property, wealth, and in- 
come for the sake of his fellowmen, is 
nothing but the natural law of equity. 
Therefore, it is self-evident that, like 
equity, charity has to be exercised as an 
obligation and duty of every human 
being. 


‘None was greater than Moses’ 


When Maimonides died and, in con- 
formity with his will, his body had been 
transferred from Egypt to Palestine and 
buried in Tiberias, the Jews engraved on 
his tomb: “From Moses to Moses [Mai- 
monides] none was greater than Moses 
[Maimonides].” From the Jewish reli- 
gious standpoint this inscription is cor- 
rect, since no writer before him had 
dealt with the Bible, the Talmud, and 
all the details of the Mosaic law and re- 
ligion, in connection with modern science 
and logic, as exhaustively as he. How- 
ever, his theological admirers should re- 
member that many of his commentaries 
on religion, particularly on prescribed 
rituals, are far from being theological in 
the traditional sense of this word. While 
endeavoring to conciliate religion with 
science and philosophy, Maimonides 
demonstrated that all the ritual com- 
mandments of the Mosaic law, as far as 
they concern food, cleanliness, sexual 
intercourse, and even the sacred ritual 
of circumcision, had been ordered with 
no other purpose than a purely medical 
and hygienic one—namely, to help hu- 
man beings to maintain their bodily 
health, on which depend the health and 
strength of the human intellect and of 
the spiritual nature. Thus Maimonides 
demonstrated that the ritual laws of the 
Old Testament were in absolute accord- 
ance with medical science and that 
Moses, by such laws, made the first at- 
tempt in human history to teach mankind 
the principles of hygiene. 

All the views of Maimonides, though 
formulated for the sake of enlightened 
religion, are of great breadth and uni- 
versality. To illustrate the astounding 
universality of his spiritual and intellec- 
tual authority, let me give a few brief 
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Automation: challenge to the churches 


Our churches must change to cope vith 
1970’s world of ‘machines run by machines’ 


“THE USE of machines to run ma- 
chines”: that is Peter F. Drucker’s sim- 
plified definition of automation. This 
definition has the advantage of emphasiz- 
ing historical continuity; automation is 
represented as a new phase of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 


In the last century the population of 
the United States has increased six-fold, 
but our production has increased 25-fold 
—by the use of machinery. A hundred 
years ago six per cent of the work done 
in America was mechanized; today the 
percentage is 94. This is the industrial 
revolution. ... 


A. H. Raskin of the New York Times 
defines automation as “the harnessing of 
electronic brains to mechanical muscles.” 
This definition has the advantage of set- 
ting off the automation revolution as a 
radically new departure. If Drucker’s 
definition . . . emphasizes the historical 
continuity of automation as a new phase 
of the industrial revolution, Raskin’s defi- 
nition . . . emphasizes the discontinuity 
of automation as something new under 
the sun—posing new problems which we 
shall overcome only with new solutions. 

Warren S. McCulloch has been study- 
ing the relationship between our human 
central nervous system and the circuitry 
of such an electronic brain as IBM’s 
“Univac,” our old friend of election 
night. From his M.I.T. research labora- 
tory Dr. McCulloch writes: “Man-made 
machines are not brains, but . . . organ- 
isms, even brains, are machines.” Many 
scientists working in the same field 
would speak much more tentatively. 
Some would disagree altogether. If in 
automation we must reckon with ma- 
chines that are very like brains, .. . 
then we face a revolution not only in 
economics but in philosophy as well... . 

In Bedford, Ohio, a chemical com- 
pany turns out every month 650,000 
NT 
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pounds of jellied gasoline for incendiary 
bombs. In this 10,000 square foot plant 
there are never more than four men and 
a supervisor at work on any shift, and 
most of their activity is maintenance. 
Automation has _ reduced production 
costs 59 per cent. 

The Ford Motor Company has an 
automatic engine plant near Cleveland. 
There six-cylinder engine blocks are 
turned out by an electronic brain, fed 
by 27 miles of wire and working through 
42 mechanical hands. . . . Each of the 
500 machineless operations is checked 
. . . by the electronic brain—and, where 
possible, errors are corrected automa- 
tically; if this is impossible, the piece is 
automatically rejected. 

The principle of this operation is 
called feedback. The thermostat which 
governs your home heater embodies an 
elementary kind of feedback. It not only 
tells the heater when more warmth is 
necessary, but it feeds back to let the 
heater know when enough warmth has 
been provided. 

Automation is moving ahead most 
rapidly in those industries which are 
more readily reduced to continuous-flow 
processes, such as oil-refining, flour-mill- 
ing, and chemical production. . . . In 
office processes the familiar IBM ma- 
chines turn out payrolls, billings, and 
inventories, all in a fraction of the time 
that used to be required. If you purchase 
an airline ticket in New York City, an 
electronic brain consults its 100 per cent 
accurate memory of the space available 
in a thousand flights, and tells you in a 
fraction of a second what seat you may 
Navete ecm 

Raytheon has an automatic radio 
chassis assembly line which turns out 
1000 sets daily with only two men work- 
ing, an operation which used to require 
the work of 200 men.... 


Automation of the churches 


Such are the beginnings of automation, 
seen in some detail in a few instances. 
But this is no isolated phenomenon due 
to occur here and there. Automation is 
on the road to becoming an economic 
revolution, putting its challenge not to 
industry, labor, and government only, 


but also—perhaps especially—to the 
churches. 

The challenge of automation to the 
churches takes several forms. 

First, the churches are challenged to 
see to it that the temporary dislocations, 
unemployment, and misery that automa- 
tion must inevitably entail are serviced 
by society creatively and generously. 

In the long run automation must be 
used in the public interest, and not for 
the profit of a few. Ultimately that is no 
mere matter of opinion or sentiment but 
of ironclad economic law. Who will buy 
the product of the machines if millions 
are cast out of work indefinitely? 

Automation can sustain itself only as 
it sustains an ever-expanding economy 
for the general public. In this regard we 
must expect the history of automation to 
be continuous with the history of the 
industrial revolution, and analagous to 
its earlier phases. The introduction of 
machinery did result in unemployment 
and grievous hardship, at first, for thou- 
sands. Ultimately it has benefited mil- 
lions. More jobs were created, servicing 
the machines or serving the public, which 
now had more money for travel, sports, 
and entertainment because of the ma- 
chines. More jobs were ultimately created 
than were immediately lost. 

There is no reason to suppose that 
automation will not have the same ulti- 
mate effect on the nation’s economy, on 
employment, and on our standard of liv- 
ing. But in the last part of the twentieth 
century it will be inexcusable if a single 
child goes hungry a single day because 
automation has put Father out of work. 

Our churches are challenged to require 
of society, and to devise ways and means 
of making the requirement stick, that no 
one shall go hungry, or without educa- 
tion, or without any of the ordinary de- 
cencies of life, . . . due to the temporary 
dislocations automation must bring in its 
Waker ct. 


Needed: generosity plus 

Generosity is not enough. Sympathy, 
imagination, flexibility, and a steady pref- 
erence for human as opposed to mere 
monetary values will be supremely neces- 
sary if we are to get over the hump of 
adjusting ourselves to automation. The 
churches are challenged to help our 
people develop this creative moral and 
spiritual competence, so that the changes 
which are inevitable shall not blight but 
bless our lives. 

Second, our churches are challenged 
to help us adjust to a 30-hour work week 
—to a life in which the use of leisure will 
be far more important in determining 
character than any income-producing 
activity. ... 

The figures speak for themselves. In a 
168-hour week we shall (probably by 
1970) be working no more than 30 
hours. Subtract another 80 hours for 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A comprehensive faith 


The way forward is open to those who have 


the vision and courage to follow it 


“This commandment which I com- 
mand thee this day, it is not hidden 
from thee. . . . The word is very nigh 
unto thee, in thy mouth and in thy 
heart.” Deuteronomy 30:11,14. 


AT THIS TIME of tremendous 
change, danger, and opportunity, I find 
myself repeatedly asking the question, 
“What word is there which liberal re- 
ligion can enable us to hear and speak, 
which will help men to live, work, and 
achieve?” One deeply-rooted conviction 
among religious liberalkm—among Uni- 
tarians, if you will—is the conviction 
that man at his best indicates the nature 
and the intention of God; the conviction 
that when you and I responsibly and 
courageously use our higher, human 
powers we are actually drawing near in 
character and purpose to the ultimate 
creative energy and process of life itself. 
I do not mean that this conviction has 
been restricted to our religious com- 
munity. The ancient Greeks believed 
that when a man rises to his full height 
as a thinking and purposing being he 
becomes a symbol of the ultimate ra- 
tionality of the universe. The Hebrew 
prophets, when they voiced their com- 
passionate protests against injustice, 
assumed that they were expressing not 
only their personal convictions and the 
convictions of other individuals about 
them, but also something of the purpose, 
judgment, and indignation of Yahweh, 
Lord of Hosts. However, it was our own 
William Ellery Channing who, more 
than a century ago, gave clearer utter- 
ance to this conviction than it had ever 
received before. He asserted that justice 
and goodness are essentially the same 
for man and for God: “The idea of God, 
sublime and awful as it is, is the idea of 
our own spiritual nature, purified and 
enlarged to infinity. God is another name 
for human intelligence . . . extended to 
all possible truth.” And it is this same 
assurance of the profound kinship of 
the human and divine spirit that comes 
to us from the phrases in one of Dr. 
Crothers’ prayers: “Almighty God, make 
us to feel that when we are seeking 
truth most sincerely, when we are speak- 
ing truth most bravely, we are least 
alone.” 
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by FRANK 0. HOLMES 


This idea of God as like man at his 
best has certain great advantages. First 
of all, it frees us from the demoralizing 
fear of God as irrational, as utterly 
alien and strange. It is disturbing to dis- 
cover how many persons there still are 
who are terrified by the thought of God, 
for whom any suggestion that they are 
in relationship with a larger power of 
life and destiny frightens them. This 
thought frightens them because they 
conceive of that power as a ruthless, 
overwhelming will to which they are in- 
voluntarily, irrationally, and hopelessly 
subjected. It is a great relief to these 
persons to be freed from that fear, to 
be assured that while, indeed, there are 
laws and limitations which all of us 
must accept whether or not we like 
them, an order out of which all advance 
comes, the divine creativity operates 
essentially as does human creativity: by 
persuasion, by the reasonableness which 
wins assent, and by the generosity which 
draws affection. You and I have learned 
that we cannot secure the most precious 
things we seek by compulsion. So it is 
everywhere. Alfred North Whitehead 
wrote, “The vision never overrules. The 
power of God is the worship he inspires.” 

Here, it seems to me, is suggested the 
meaning of our traditional emphasis 
upon what we call the fatherhood of 
God. There has been a sentimental in- 
terpretation of this thought. But it has 
also been an expression of our convic- 
tion that men will be saved, the world 
will be lifted to its higher possibilities, 
ultimately not by force nor by an appeal 
to fear, but by reason and love: by the 
awakened, affirmative awareness and de- 
votion of men before the vision of what 
life can and is called to become. 

A second advantage of this thought 
that God is like man at man’s best is 
that it throws squarely upon man his 
measure of responsibility. We might put 
it this way: the divine creativity has no 
miraculous means of reaching forward; 
it must advance as man _ advances, 
through patient, persevering, intelligent 
and heroic effort. God is the divine 


artist, the divine builder, the divine 
teacher and persuader. 
In The Eternal Smile, Par Lager- 


kvist, the contemporary Swedish writer, 


Frank O. Holmes, minister of the First 


Unitarian Church in Oklahoma City, 
Okla., was chosen to deliver the sermon 
for the Anniversary service during this 
year’s May Meetings. A former presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City Urban 
League, Dr. Holmes served churches in 
Cambridge and Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
and Concord, N. H., before assuming 
his present post in 1948. This sermon 
was one of eight used by Dr. Holmes as 
one of the chaplains at Chautauqua this, 
summer. 


offers us a myth which sets forth in 
some measure this kind of relationship 
between man and God. You may re- 
member that in this myth the souls of 
the dead are complaining because they 
cannot understand life, and they set out 
under the leadership of one of their 
number to find God and to demand of 
him an interprtation of life in terms 
which they can comprehend. After a 
very long time their search is rewarded. 

They saw far off a feeble light. After 
many years more they began to approach 
it. It was a little lantern with dusty 
glasses casting a quiet light about it. 
Under it stood an old man sawing wood. 
He was bent and short and strongly built. 
His hands were rough like those of a 
man who had worked all his life long 
at one and the same thing and without 
resting. His face was furrowed, full of 
toil and a mild seriousness. 
At first, of course, the souls were amazed. 
They had expected something much 
more obviously and overwhelmingly im- 
pressive: an omniscience, an omnipo- 
tence upon which they could cast all the 
responsibility of life and against which 
they could then childishly complain and 
rebel. 

They were at first very indignant in- 
deed. They pressed their questions. 
What have you meant by us, by life? 
And there came the answer, I have done 
the best I could. 

Here is suggested a thought of God 


i si 
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God is essentially like man at man’s best —rational, gentle, needing help 


as essentially like man at man’s best. He 
is rational, he is gentle; and he is clearly 
a worker who needs our help. And as 
the souls realized this, they were moved. 

They felt deeply and secretaly their 
ultimate oneness with God. They real- 
ized that he was like them, only deeper 
and more than they. 


‘I like your little God’ 


However, one of the values of this 
myth of Lagerkvist’s is that it also sug- 
gests a further inquiry which almost 
inevitably arises in our minds. When I 
referred to this myth in an Oklahoma 
City sermon, after the service one mem- 
ber of the congregation commented to 
me, “I like your little God.” Yes, we 
like him. But how about his littleness? 
Is this God of whom liberal theology 
speaks, this God whose nature is inti- 
mated in the nature and work of man, 
inadequate for the responsibilities of the 
creation? Is the universe too vast, are 
the problems of life too complicated 
for the spirit, for the spirit of man, or 
for the spirit of man and God? 

At this point I would refer to another 
deeply-rooted conviction of our tradi- 
tion, the conviction that while, indeed, 
man at his best is like God, he most 
assuredly is not God. There is always 
that which is above and beyond him. 
What has been our emphasis upon the 
human nature of Jesus, our insistence 
that even he was not God, but an ex- 
pression of our confidence that neither 
he nor any other man has ever fully 
revealed or can exhaust the power and 
promise of the spirit? The ultimate crea- 
tivity of life reaches far beyond anything 
that men have achieved or known in 
the past, or at the present are able to 
foresee. 

When the souls pressed their ques- 
tions upon the little man beside the lan- 
tern, there came at last this answer: 

I have worked untiringly. I have stood 

by my work day after day for as long 
as I know. I have demanded nothing. 
I only intended that you need never be 
content with nothing. 
And as the souls listened and watched 
there came over them the realization 
that while, indeed, God was near them 
and like them, he was profounder than 
they had at first sensed. 

He seemed to them to grow. He be- 
came great, so great that they could 
scarcely grasp him any longer. 

Perhaps this is the way in which 
many of us who are liberals reach our 
full faith. We begin by appreciating the 
greatness of the human spirit; and then 
we are ready to appreciate the greatness 
of the spirit as it reaches beyond man. 
After all, even if it is true that God is 
like man, even if it is true that he has 
to work with this world in terms of what 
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we call the order of nature, and with 
men in terms of patience and invitation 
and persuasion, it is also true that he has 
achieved and is achieving a great deal. 
As Baron von Hugel used to remind us, 
you and I did not make the Pleiades. 
And the evolution of life of which we 
are the beneficiaries and which is in 
some measure repeated in the develop- 
ment of every child, is a mysterious and 
marvelous story for which you and I 
cannot take the credit. It is true that 
the mathematicians and physicists are 
today revealing to us the formulae by 
which the atoms maintain their stability 
and the heavenly bodies move in their 
orbits, but the fact that those formulae 
are becoming known to us does not 
lessen at all the wonder of the structure 
of the atom or the motions of the 
planets. And what shall we say about 
these mysterious capacities of body, 
mind, and spirit which we share as per- 
sons? We did not originate them; we 
began with them. And so, again, the more 
we become appreciative of the greatness 
of the human spirit and its possibilities, 
the more impressive is this fact that 
men always begin, they begin each day, 
with these capacities of curiosity and 
response. God, we may say, is always 
there first. 


God is always there first 


And if he is always there first, so he 
is always there beyond us. To me, one 
of the most moving intimations of the 
greatness of the process in which we 
share is the adequacy of the environ- 
ment in which that process operates. 
Sometimes, it is true, we are frightened 
by the vastness of the universe, by those 
great vistas of space and time which 
stretch from us on every hand, by the 
immense, unpredictable possibilities of 
experience. But how much more would 
we be terrified if we found that we were 
living in a little universe, the kind of 
universe which our forefathers thought 
they lived in, with a time span of six or 
eight thousand years and a heaven which 
occupied a measurable area in the sky? 
We ought to be proud that the universe 
it not closed in that fashion, that we are 
called to live in an environment where 
space and time reach beyond our power 
to imagine, in which these tremendous 
distances in terms of light years are also 
symbols of the openness of the future 
in its possibilities. What the spirit re- 
quires above everything else is oppor- 
tunity. And the opportunity is magnifi- 
cently provided. 

“I intended that you need never be 
content with nothing.” Or with anything 
as it has been, or as it is now known or 
foreseen. 

Here, then, is the comprehensiveness 
of our liberal faith. It is adequate, theo- 


logically, as a faith both in the spirit in 
man, and in the spirit beyond man. It is 
adequate ethically, in terms both of re- 
sponsibility and of hope. 

As individuals, therefore, you and I 
are not lost souls living in an alien and 
chaotic universe. “The word is very near 
you.” As Martineau emphasized genera- 
tions ago, every one of us possesses a 
nature which is both rational and moral, 
and which is capable therefore of at 
least facing in the direction of life’s 
meaning and hope. If we do our part, 
if we use the powers that are ours, and 
if we pool our insights, then we do not 
go about in circles; rather, we lay hold 
upon a wisdom and confidence which, 
indeed, are never perfect or infallible 
but which, again and again, are sufficient 
for the day’s need, and which from time 
to time throw a light upon our path en- 
abling us to see farther ahead than we 
had ever supposed we should see. 

When we come to the larger affairs 
of the world, it is this same encourage- 
ment which is needed. You know how a 
little child when he is urged to under- 
take a new feat—to climb a tree, leap a 
fence, or ride a bicycle—even as per- 
haps he timidly makes the effort, ex- 
presses his apprehensiveness by calling 
out, “I can’t, I can’t!” And so it seems 
to me today that millions of us are call- 
ing out, “We can’t, we can’t!” when the 
opportunity is obviously before us and 
the spirit is urging us to action. Of 
course, the obstacles before us are for- 
midable. Of course, we have to be aware 
of the possibilities of failure to which 
men are liable. But the evidences of op- 
portunity are on every hand. We speak 
of the differences between East and 
West. Those differences are there; but 
how great also are the similarities. As 
Miss Balch put it, in her poem addressed 
to the Chinese people, ““How much more 
we are alike.” 


Farmers in Oklahoma and India 


How true it is that even in those 
Indian villages of which Mrs. Roosevelt 
[Eleanor Roosevelt’s speech, given at the 
Unitarian Service Committee Annual 
dinner during this year’s May Meetings, 
appears in the July Register] spoke to 
us last evening, again and again the 
peasant is as eager to achieve a better 
life for his child as is the farmer in 
Oklahoma. There is, too, that tremend- 
ously encouraging fact to which Mr. 
Kunz [Fritz L. Kunz, director of the 
Foundation for Integrated Education, 
delivered the Colloquium on the Nature 
of Man during the 1955 May Meetings] 
referred in his lecture, that science is 
universal and impersonal in its working. 
The anti-polio vaccine will prevent in- 
fantile paralysis as surely in Central 
Africa as in London or New York. 
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Democracy can work anywhere—as well in India as in America 


And so, when we come to the pri- 
mary problem of our time, the achieve- 
ment of political order in the world, it 
would be folly indeed for us to assume 
that democracy will win its way through- 
out the world swiftly and easily, or to 
assume that democracy will ever be ac- 
cepted in the world in exactly the form 
we know it. But it would also be folly 
and wickedness for us to overlook the 
fact that here is an idea upon which the 
minds of men have now laid hold—this 
idea which has arisen out of centuries 
of experience and history; this idea of 
all the members of a society participat- 
ing in the development and directing of 
that society’s life; of the nation and 
world as communities to the enrichment 
of whose common life all individuals 
are invited to contribute and in the re- 
wards of which every person is ex- 
pected to share. We associate this idea 
of democracy with the West because it 
is in our Western civilization that it has 
most obviously come alive. And there 
are some commentators who suggest 
that this appearance of democracy in the 
West represents some kind of aberration, 
“an ideal case, depending on many fav- 
orable factors, [as] in England.” It may 
turn out, however—I believe it will turn 
out—that if we do our part, then this 
appearance of democarcy in the West 
will prove not an aberration but a 
promise. 

When Chester Bowles first went to 
India as Ambassador, he assumed that 
the election which was to be held in 
that country with its hundreds of millions 
of people, many of them _ illiterate, 
could not succeed. But as he watched 
the election take place he changed his 
mind. 

I have seen the spectacle of more than 

one hundred million free Indians going 
to the polls in the world’s largest free 
election. I have seen “untouchables” 
walk for miles to stand in the voting 
line next to Brahmans. I have seen Mus- 
lims and Christians, Buddhists, Jains, and 
Hindus, half naked peasants and rich 
landlords, workers in shirts and under- 
shirts and Western dressed officials, all 
waiting their turn to participate in de- 
ciding the future of their country. 
In other words, there was present in 
India an opportunity, a hope, which Mr. 
Bowles, with all his open-mindedness, 
had not at first been able to see. And so 
in effect he asks us, “Is it not time for 
us to revise our pessimistic—yes, our 
arrogant—assumption that democracy is 
practical only for us?” 


The Colombo powers—a ray of hope 


A year or so ago you and I began to 
hear of the Colombo powers. I asked 
myself, “Who are they?” for I had not 
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heard of them before. I learned that 
they were India and Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon and Indonesia, countries 
which were not even independent ten 
years earlier. A little over a month ago 
we witnessed a great conference spon- 
sored by those powers, a conference 
which brought together the representa- 
tives of more than twenty-five peoples 
of Asia and Africa, from Japan and the 
Philippine Islands in the east, to Liberia 
and the Gold Coast in the west. That 
conference certainly represented a chal- 
lenge to the prestige of the West; it 
represents also a danger. Here is a new 
native energy and initiative which, if 
mischievously directed, can wreak great 
harm. But we know that there is also 
the possibility, the hope, that as this new 
initiative and energy lay hold upon 
power in the world, they will also assume 
responsibility in the world. It was not 
an accident that the attention of men 
everywhere was irresistibly drawn toward 
this conference. Some of the most ex- 
citing news reports I have ever read 
have come to us from newspapermen 
covering that conference. It is significant 
when Arabs and Negroes, Moslems and 
East Indians, Chinese and Siamese, In- 
donesians and Filipinos meet together to 
discuss their problems and their hopes. 
What we have long called the colonial 
areas of the world are now beginning 
to come of age. 

What, then, is the word which we are 
called upon to utter to each other and 
to the world as it turns to us? It is, it 
seems to me, very much the same word 
which the liberals of the past had the 
courage to utter. It is the word of hope. 
They were accused, as you and I will 
always and inevitably be accused, if we 
do our duty, of being over-optimistic, of 
not being sufficiently appreciative of the 
wickednesses and weaknesses of men. No 
liberal worthy of the name, it seems to 
me, is unaware of the tragic cost of hu- 
man treachery and failure. No liberal 
worthy of the name ever asserts that the 
way forward is sure or easy. What he in- 
sists is that that way forward is there, 
and that it is open now for those who 
have the vision and the courage to follow 
We 

And in this, it seems to me, we are 
in accord with the great tradition of the 
New Testament itself. Jesus did not go 
about preaching, “Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of heaven may come some time 
or other, a thousand years or ten thou- 
sand years from now.” No, what he 
preached was, “Repent ye, for the king- 
dom of heaven is at hand’—or, as the 
scholars today translate it, “The king- 
dom of heaven is even now available 
to you.” Jesus did not claim to know 
exactly how quickly or how fully that 
kingdom would be realized. Neither can 


we make such a claim. He did insist 
that there was a higher level of human 
relationships, and a nobler kind of com- 
munity life, into which men could enter 
without delay. There was about the early 
Christian gospel a magnificent and mov- 
ing urgency, not only of warning, let us 
remember, but above all and far more 


of hope. 


As with others, so with us 


So must it be with us. We must, in- 
deed, keep our hold upon resources of 
patience so that we will be able to perse- 
vere in our effort, and to wait when wait- 
ing is necessary. We must also under- 
stand that part of the heroism required 
of us is a heroism of compassion for all 
those among us, and in the world, who 
suffer because of the mistakes of men 
and the imperfections of the process. It 
is true, too, that it is not enough to hope. 
The vision must be clarified; it must be 
defined in terms of immediate steps 
ahead; above all it must be served. But 
first it must be believed in. The word 
which men need to hear today, and 
which they have a right to expect from 
us, is the word of hope: not of little 
hope, for prosperity today and political 
victory tomorrow, but of great hope in 
terms of the largest needs and longings 
of humankind. They need the assurance 
that there is before them as individuals, 
and before all of us as a human society, 
a better life and world waiting to be 
born; the assurance that if they and we 
do our part, if we use the powers en- 
trusted to us, and if we walk and work 
and worship together, then we will find 
ourselves more and more closely united 
with that larger creativity with which 
we are continually in relationship—that 
larger creativity which will catch up our 
loyalties and aspirations, correct and en- 
large our vision, and carry us forward 
to a good and joy beyond anything we 
can now plan or foresee. For our faith 
is a faith that when we, as men, rise 
to our best, we begin to share in that 
which is eternally good; we make it pos- 
sible for God himself to appear in our 
world, and to work with us and through 
us in our time. 
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BEHIND THE NEWS 


Objective evaluation of UN at San Francisco 
reveals successes, failures of past 10 years 


DESPITE MANY misgivings from 
high officials, the wisdom of observing the 
tenth milestone in the tumultuous history 
of the UN now seems completely justified. 
The representatives of the sixty member 
nations had the golden opportunity of 
assessing in public their labors over the 
past years—and weighing their short- 
comings. Each speaker, in turn, analyzed 
the progress of UN. Having worked as a 
non-governmental observer at UN for 
nine of the ten years, I, too, followed 
the deliberations closely—rejoicing as we 
all did in the many succesful ventures, re- 
serving judgment on projects still matur- 
ing, and sorrowing over the failures. 


Congratulations—and criticisms 

The tenth anniversary celebrations 
brought out in the speeches of the dele- 
gates, both public and private, these good 
and not-so-good summaries of UN 
achievements. The self-criticism was 
quite fearless and searching. Standing at 
the closing session before the open orig- 
inal United Nations’ charter, the presi- 
dents of the preceding Assemblies 
pledged themselves to preserve the spirit 
of cooperation therein voiced so often, 
and vowed that they would do everything 
within their power to make the UN 
stronger than ever before and to rebuild 
the weak spots, unforeseen ten years 
ago. 

The delegates from the sixty member 
nations pledged themselves to the same 
goal. From President Eisenhower to the 
delegates of El Salvador, the theme which 
rang throughout the week-long sessions 
centered on the indispensability of the 
United Nations. General Romulo, head 
of the Philippine delegation, put it this 
way: “The function of the United Na- 
tions is not to eliminate diversity but to 
make the world safe for diversity... . 
The United Nations exists to serve the 
individual human being wherever he may 
be. The cause of the individual—the in- 


Mrs. Fradkin, who has been a non- 
governmental observer at the United Na- 
tions for the past 9 years, lives in Mont- 
clair, New Jersey, where she is active in 
the Unitarian church. She was the Reg- 
ister’s on-the-spot reporter at the UN San 
‘Francisco conference. 
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dividual who is free to develop his full 
potential in a world that makes such 
growth possible—is the cause to which 
we have an enduring commitment.” 

Secretary of State Dulles said: “The 
United Nations has already shown that it 
is here to stay. One proof is the presence 
here of 37 foreign ministers who have 
come from all parts of the earth. Another 
proof is the fact that, since its founding, 
no member has sought to withdraw; and 
there is a long—too long—waiting list 
of qualified nations which want to be- 
come members.” 

The perspective for the important San 
Francisco Conference is now clear. We 
can see the far distant goals; the details 
are being etched in as the months pass. 
But what of the purpose? Why was it 
held? 

The backward look was helpful in 
mapping out the next steps, in planning 
for the future. Opportunity was afforded 
to sum up the achievements. A second 
reason, undoubtedly, was the need to 
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bring all the empnasis possible to hold 
the Four Power Conference within the 
framework of the United Nations. This 
was achieved at San Francisco by holding 
a series of conferences between the for- 
eign ministers of the Four Powers dur- 
ing the sessions of UN. With that frame- 
work and groundwork, the tendency to 
bypass UN was stalled. 

Finally, another purpose was well 
served. The celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary served to highlight the main 
purpose of the United Nations—as a 
center for learning about each other and 
a center for harmonizing divergent opin- 
ions, it has succeeded in becoming the 
center of a great world forum where the 
sense of justice and moral law has been 
upheld, time and time again. The phi- 
losophy of history constantly stresses that 
point—the growth of moral law. The 
spirit of 1945 which, in the midst of war, 
could dictate a charter for the United 
Nations whose flexibility in meeting de- 
mands has, like our own constitution, tol- 
erated wise interpretations, now rises 
triumphant again after ten years to pro- 
claim to the world in the words of a for- 
mer president: “The United Nations is 
a beacon of hope to a world that has no 
choice but to live together or die to- 
gether.” 


A backward look 


In perspective, the successes of UN 
stand out in bold colors. In the political 
field, the list of wars averted in the past 
ten years is imposing. The Russian-occu- 
pied northern province of Iran was lib- 
erated from the invaders by action of the 


United Nations, New York, taken from a plane flying over the East River. Left to 
right, the Secretariat, Conference, and General Assembly buildings, with the mid- 
town Manhattan skyline in the background. (United Nations photograph.) 
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Security Council in 1947, bringing to 
bear the charter provisions against ag- 
gression and the pressure of aroused pub- 
lic opinion. Greece was threatened 
shortly thereafter by invasion, while kid- 
napping of her children from their homes 
along the northern border continued. The 
United Nations served as a monitor, 
sending a peace observation commission 
to the disputed area, trying in every way 
possible to obtain the release of more 
than ten thousand children (Yugoslavia 
did return her quota), and watching and 
reporting so carefully that the Commu- 
nists have long since ceased their dep- 
redations. 

In Israel, the success in holding back 
a major war involving the Near and pos- 
sibly the Middle East has been achieved; 
but relations between the new state of 
Israel, carved out of old Palestine, and 
her Arab neighbors to the south, east, 
and north, are not yet normalized. The 
UN peace observation commission, sta- 
tioned right in Jerusalem and constantly 
alerted to the troubled areas like the 
Gaza strip, has at least succeeded in hold- 
ing back the armed and highly inflamed 
nationals on both sides of the border. 

The same technique has been success- 
ful in the Kashmir dispute involving In- 
dia and Pakistan. Both sides claim the 
rich northern province of Kashmir, and 
the machinations to substantiate the 
claim reached the point of a threatened 
armed conflict between the cohabitants 
of the vast sub-continent of India. The 
appointment of a UN mediator—always 
an American, be it noted—has helped 
to calm the troubled waters and hold off 
the threatened war. The present UN me- 
diator, Dr. Frank Graham, formerly 
president of the University of North 
Carolina, has been working quietly and 
steadily. His efforts have been so success- 
ful that the problem has not come to the 
fore in the Security Council for more 
than a year. 

The rebellion—or revolution—which 
occurred in Indonesia in 1948 involved 
the inhabitants of the heavily populated 
and rich islands of the Indonesian archi- 
pelago and their masters of more than 
300 years, the Dutch. Bloody conflicts 
ensued before the dispute was taken to 
the United Nations. Holland, as a mem- 
ber of UN, was brought to the bar of 
public opinion, and judgment was made. 
The independence of the islands was 
achieved through the concentrated efforts 
of the UN machinery for peace, starting 
with the Security Council, and the Fed- 
erated Republics of Indonesia is an in- 
dependent nation and a member of the 
United Nations. 

At the present time, the UN counts 
the bloody outbreak in Korea on the 
success side of the ledger. Although a 
final peace treaty has not yet been 
achieved, the fighting has stopped. UN 
armed forces on land, sea, and in the 
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air stopped the Communist North Kore- 
ans and the Communist Chinese right 
where they started—and has held them 
there. The return of some of the prison- 
ers, held long beyond the legal time and 
against all rules of war, proves that the 
pressure of public opinion through UN 
channels does bring results. If the dele- 
gates of the Western nations, combining 
as they did to halt aggression, keep 
harping long enough on the issues still 
in dispute, the results will be grudgingly 
and slowly forthcoming from the Com- 
munists. That is the lesson of the last ten 
years in the political field of UN efforts. 
If the prevention of aggression through 
moral sanctions and diplomatic skill does 
not succeed, experience in the United 
Nations has shown that armed force is 
then needed. It is intensely interesting 
to note a change in Communist provo- 
cations. Knowing now that going too far 
—as in the invasion of North Korea— 
unites the Western nations against them, 
and realizing that regional defense ar- 
rangements are geared to UN needs, the 
Communists are not now so anxious to 
provoke armed aggression. Negative as 
this new method is, it can be chalked up 
as one of the successes of the United 
Nations. 


Quiet, dramatic successes 


In the economic and social fields, the 
United Nations has been quietly achiev- 
ing steadier and even more dramatic 
successes. Who among us realizes that 
at least 26 nations have given women the 
vote since 1945? Did you know that the 
World Health Organization has suc- 
ceeded in almost wiping out malaria in 
some of the worst spots on the globe? 
Or that it has found that one shot of pen- 
icillin will immediately cure a terrible 
tropical disease called yaws? Have you 
heard that the International Labor Or- 
ganization, another of the 12 specialized 
agencies of UN, each working in its own 
field, has gone into the newly created 
nation of Libya and is working with the 
rather baffled officials to prevent the long 
list of labor disputes and problems always 
previously encountered with on-coming 
industrialization? The Food and Agri- 
culture Organization is combatting hun- 
ger and starvation in such over-crowded 
areas as India and Pakistan, and is show- 
ing the people themselves, at their own 
request, how to irrigate and how to plant 
and where to spawn a fast-multiplying 
fish for protein. All of these UN spe- 
cialized agencies, and also the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, are sub- 
servient to the UN Economic and Social 
Council. 

The UN Technical Assistance pro- 
gram, by bringing together all the speci- 
alized agencies with other branches of 
UN in an over-all supervisory board 
called TAB, integrates and spurs the 
battle against proverty and ignorance in 


more than two-thirds of the world’s pop- 
ulation. It is a long and bitter fight, not 
only against apathy but also against the 
encroaching Communist appeals to just 
such unhappy peoples. Concentrated as 
UN efforts are in this battle, much more 
remains to be done. Here, no false opti- 
mism is displayed by UN officials. In- 
stead, a realistic approach is used, based 
on the fact that progress can and does 
march hand in hand with education— 
and education is a long and slow process. 
‘The beginning has been made; the lines 
are laid down, and all that is needed now 
is unremitting continuance. of the many 
activities under ECOSOC supervision— 
and more money for the fruition. 


Trustees for peace 


In the Trusteeship Department of the 
UN, a perspective on the work accom- 
plished in the last ten years represents 
an even less heralded but more spectacu- 
lar success. The handling of the colonies 
in North Africa wrested from Italy after 
World War II indicates one type of UN 
technique in the trusteeship section. 
Eritrea, facing the Red Sea, has decided 
to become part of its neighbor, Ethiopia, 
as a federated province; Italian Somali- 
land is still under nominal Italian super- 
vision, but the UN Trusteeship Council 
demands a strict yearly accounting. (To 
this end, Italy, though not a member of 
UN, is a member without vote of the UN 
Trusteeship Council.) Libya, now inte- 
grating the three kingdoms, is independ- 
ent, slowly achieving nationhood under 
the continuous supervision of an inter- 
national UN team held accountable to 
the UN Trusteeship Council. 

Then, the colonies so long held invio- 
lable by the eight colonial powers—Great 
Britain, the United States, Belgium, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, Holland, France, 
and Italy—receive the benefit of a yearly 
checkup from a sub-committee of the 
UN Trusteeship Council. This checkup 
is very revealing of the differing tech- 
niques used by the colonial powers. 
Then, too, there are strategic areas, such 
as the islands of the South Pacific, which 
are under the trust of the United States. 
The Trusteeship Council demands and 
gets a yearly accounting of the work 
done there for the well-being of the in- 
habitants. 

In this ten year review, it is impossible 
to tell of all the other activities which 
the United Nations has embarked on— | 
and which can be listed as successes. 
The United Nations International Chil- 
drens Emergency Fund; the World Bank 
and Fund; the Population Commission; 
the Forced Labor Commission, whose 
tabulated and verified statistics have re- 
volted the world; the commission on 
peaceful uses of atomic energy will re- 
ceive public attention this summer at the 
UN conference in Geneva. 

(Continued on page 31) . 


THOUGHTS FOR 
MEDITATION 


Edited by Jacob Trapp 


The Healing Waters of Meditation 


A river of thought is always running out of the invisible 
world into the mind of man. Shall not they who received the 
largest streams spread abroad the healing waters? 

Ralph Waldo Emerson 


They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength; 
They shall mount up with wings as eagles; 
They shall run, and not be weary; 
And they shall walk, and not faint. 
Isaiah 


A man of the inner life quickly recollects himself, for he 
never pours forth his whole self upon outward things. 
Thomas a Kempis 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee. ‘ 
Isaiah 


Let it be my delight to keep the ruling faculty sound, with- 
out turning away either from any man or from any of the 
things which happen to men; but looking at all, rejecting none, 
and using everything according to its value. 

Marcus Aurelius 


Meditation 


There is an act of the mind, 

natural to the earnest and the wise, 
impossible only to the sensual and the fool, 
healthful to all who are sincere. 

Those who have known what it is, 

call it Meditation. 


Its view is not personal and particular, 

but universal and immense. 

It brings, not an intense self-consciousness 
and spiritual egotism, 

but almost a renunciation of individuality, 

a mingling with the universe, 

a lapse of our little drop of existence 

into the boundless ocean of being. 


It does not find for us our place in the known world, 
but loses it for us in the unknown. 

It puts nothing clearly beneath our feet, 

but a vault of awful beauty above our head. 

It gives us no matter for criticism and doubt, 

but everything for wonder and for love. 


It is the great storehouse of our spiritual dynamics, 
where divine energies lie hid for any enterprise, 
and the hero is strengthened for his field. 
All great things are born of silence. 
James Martineau 


Quiet Contemplation of the Whole 


There are certain judgments which are the result, not of 
analysis into the separate parts, but of quiet contemplation of 
the whole. You stand on the rim of the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado and, looking down, are awestruck. You have no 
words to express the wonder that is in your mind. But is it 
wonderful? May not your feelings be exaggerated? You can- 
not argue the question. You open your eyes and the feeling 
comes. You are in the presence of a great reality and you 
yield yourself to its influence. 

The great affirmations of religion are of this nature. They 
rest upon human experience. There is something which men 
have actually found in the universe which has kindled love, 
hope, worship. The great psalm in praise of meditation gives 
us the experience that has been repeated in many generations. 
It is as natural as the growth of a tree planted near the water- 
courses. The tree sends its roots into the soil and finds there 
that which answers to its need. There is something in its na- 
ture that responds to the mysterious world to which it belongs. 
So it is, says the Hebrew poet, with the man who meditates 
on the divine law. Like the tree, he grows, and brings forth 
his fruit in his season. 

Samuel McChord Crothers 


The Lake of Beauty 


Let your mind be quiet, realizing the beauty of the world, 
and the immense, the boundless treasures that it holds in store. 

All that you have within you, all that your heart desires, 
all that your nature so specially fits you for—that or the 
counterpart of it waits imbedded in the great Whole, for you. 
It will surely come to you. 

Yet equally surely not one moment before its appointed time 
will it come. All your crying and fever and reaching out of 
hands will make no difference. 

Therefore do not begin that game at all. 

Do not recklessly spill the waters of your mind in this di- 
rection and in that, lest you become like a spring lost and dis- 
sipated in the desert. 

But draw them together into a little compass, and hold them 
still, so still; 

And let them become clear, so clear—so limpid, so mirror- 
like; 

At last the mountains and the sky shall glass themselves in 
peaceful beauty, 

And the antelope shall descend to drink, and to gaze at his 
reflected image, and the lion to quench his thirst, 

And Love himself shall come and bend over, and catch his 
own likeness in you. 

Edward Carpenter 


Prayer 


Let it be my delight, O Lord, to meditate in Thy law. 

May its life-giving waters revive and strengthen in my heart 
that love which is the fulfilling of the law. 

Keep me from dividing Thy commandments into great and 
small, according to my own blind estimate; 

But give me humbly to acknowledge 

that when I have transgressed the law of love in one point 

I have broken the whole, 

and that even as I have done it 

unto one of the least of these my brethren, 

so also I have done it unto Thee. 

Teach me therefore to love Thee with my whole being, 

and my neighbor as myself. Amen. 
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NEWS o 


Jeannette Hopkins, News Editor 


THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


Nancy McClelland, Assistant 


Unitarians mark record year in building expansion; 


growing church schools, congregations demand growing space 


According to Time magazine, church 
building is at a record high throughout the 
country with $750,000,000 to be spent in 
the coming year on new churches, and a 
25% increase over last year’s building 
figures. 

Unitarian churches throughout the United 
States reached their own unofficial record 
in the year 1954-55 in building campaigns 
conducted, groundbreakings made, and 
school and church buildings dedicated. Al- 
most every Unitarian church goes into the 
church year 1955-56 in one stage of the 
long process of physical expansion to meet 
numerical growth. It is generally the burst- 
ing church school which first provokes 
action, and the majority of plans concern 
more room for young Unitarians. The con- 
struction of churches, however, is occupying 
the thought of one quarter of the active 
congregations. 


Houston outgrows 52 home 


Two of the outstanding areas of Unitarian 
growth are the city of Washington, D.C. (see 
p. 25, where suburban centers are spring- 
ing up overnight to provide meeting places 
for new Unitarians in the nation’s capital, 
and the American Southwest (see p. 24). 
Summer reports from Dallas show that its 
congregation has raised a two-year budget 
of $140,000 in five weeks of soliciting aided 
by a Starr King “campaigner.” The 1949 
budget of $8,900 has grown to the 1955 
total of $68,000. 

A letter from Rev. Horace F. Westwood, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church of 
Houston, reports the purchase of land for 
that city’s second church to be located in 
the western part of the city, and states: “I 
am particularly thrilled with the growth of 
our church. When I came to Houston in 
1950, we had an inadequate building and a 
mailing list of less than two hundred. Today, 
with a membership of 525 and a Church 
School enrollment of 342, we have literally 
outgrown our $250,000 structure built in 
1952, and must now think in terms of an 
additional church. . . . Until this can be 
accomplished we are beginning [church 
school] double sessions this fall.” 


Sine qua non—money 


The problem of collecting the capital 
funds necessary for either the school exten- 
sion for the small town church or the new 
building in the large city, has been ap- 
proached in almost as many ways as there 
are churches. 

The First Unitarian church in Philadelphia 
has decided to form a “Committee of Sev- 
enty” to “secure the broadest possible par- 
ticipation” in the “important enterprise” of 
budget-raising for a growing church. Ac- 


cording to its newsletter, “The challenge of , 


strengthening our church in Philadelphia 
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and making our liberal faith better known 
throughout one of the most rapidly expand- 
ing areas in the United States can only be 
met by an informed and dedicated church 
membership. . . . It comes as no surprise to 
any of us to learn in this period of growth 
that additional funds are needed by the 
Church.” The Committee of Seventy, serving 
as fund-raisers for the budget, will be com- 
posed largely of volunteers. 

The capital fund-raiser serving churches 
in the American Unitarian Association, 
David Cloughly has conducted two success- 
ful (the target was achieved) campaigns 
in St. Louis, and Worcester, Mass., with 
over-subscriptions in both cases. Howard 
Hauze, member of the staff of the Starr 
King School for the Ministry, has assisted 
church budget fund-raising campaigns in 
the Southwest and on the West Coast. 

In New England, Belmont, Mass., is al- 
ready at work on extensive restoration in 
honor of its 100th anniversary. Needham has 
conducted its fund-raising campaign for the 
restoration and expansion of its First Parish. 
Worcester has collected more than $125,000 
for capital improvements. This church, sit- 
uated in the center of the city, considered 
other locations but voted that “if adequate 
parking facilities were created, it was a good 
decision to remain here and to make our 
plant adequate for our needs.” Part of the 
capital is to go to creating more room for 
parking. 

The front page of the Waltham (Mass.) 
News-Tribune announced the completion of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church fund 
drive for $70,000, to be used toward im- 
provement of the present building. A special 
fund for the construction of a chapel to be 
used by both children and adults has been 
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built up in memory of Mrs. Leita Hafrington, 
mother of Rev. Donald Harrington, minister 
of the Community Church in New York. 

The Special Building Renovation and | 
Budget Committee of the Arlington St. 
Church, Boston, announced recently that it 
was assured of reaching its capital fund goal 
of $175,000. Its minister, Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley reports, “Even up to the present 
moment we have met a great challenge suc- 
cessfully and have quickened the spiritual 
life.of our Church.” : 

In New York, the Harlem Unitarian 
Church has voted to purchase one or two 
private houses to use as a church building 
and parish house. A campaign for funds will 
be conducted in October. The former plan 
to build a “Harlem Unitarian Temple” an- 
nounced recently in the Amsterdam News, 
was abandoned, although minister Rev. 
Ethelred Brown says, “Harlem needs such 
a temple; Unitarianism deserves it.” The 
group is at present meeting in the YMCA 
chapel. 

The children in Arlington, Va., have their 
own church building fund drive, with a 
$1,000 goal and a three year period in which 
to reach it. With each brick representing 
50¢ collected, a model church will be built. 
Suggestions for ways of earning money, to 
be collected from the children during school 
services once a month, include collecting 
of newspapers, baby sitting, shining shoes, 
yard work, but the ambitious are urged to 
think up their own enterprises. 

The Middle West reports the approaching 
construction by the West Shore (Ohio) Uni- 
tarian Church of additions to its building. 
Des Moines, lowa, acted on short notice dur- 
ing the spring with a unanimous congrega- 
tional vote to sell their present property for 
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WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDS IN STORE: Above, architect’s scale model of the new 


home of the Hackensack (N.J.) Unitarian Church; construction will get under way this fall. 


(See fund-raising story, p. 22.) 


$135,000 and began considering sites for a 
new church, to be ready, they hope, by 
September of 1956. By the end of April 
more than $189,000 was available for the 
buying of land and construction, following 
their fund drive. The Burlington (Iowa) 
fellowship newsletter reported that “like so 
many others of our churches in this period 
of rapid expansion, the Des Moines Unitari- 
ans have been very prompt in demonstrating 
their commitment to the Unitarian cause and 
their determination that the capital city shall 
have an exceptionally fine, modern liberal 
religious center without further delay.” The 
four and one half acres of land selected by 
the site committee of the church was offered 
by Amos B. Emery in the memory of his 
father. The family has been associated with 
Unitarianism in Des Moines for more than 
50 years. 

Three days after the congregation of the 
New Orleans Unitarian church voted to 
build a new church, the Municipal Court 
of the city ordered that the third floor of 
its present Parish House be condemned. The 
church school classes which have been held 
there will be conducted in a nearby school 
until the new church is constructed. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., has held special 
meetings during the summer to discuss as- 
pects of obtaining a permanent home: loca- 
tion, size of lot, type of building or build- 
ings, and finances. 

Berkeley, Calif., has chosen as its archi- 
tect for its new church the Dean of the 
School of Architecture of the University of 
California, and held “pre-planning” meetings 
for the congregation. Santa Barbara has an- 
nounced plans for a financial campaign for 
the construction of a building for the Junior 
Church, to be located beside the present 
church. 


The landowners 


Unitarian churches which have recently 
acquired land for building include Mont- 
gomery County (Md.)—owner of a $50,000 
tract for their future building. A $100,000 
fund drive will be conducted over a period 
of three years. The congregation is now 
discussing the aspects of construction: the 
church school, the architect, the schedule, 
the design. 

The First Unitarian Church of Fairfield 
County, Conn., has recently purchased eight 
country acres for future building, and 
Princeton, N.J., has thought similarly of the 
future in buying its four rural acres (see 
picture p. 22). 


Design— international 


A cosmopolitanism is achieved by the 
churches in Ann Arbor and El Paso which 
have chosen Swiss and Tibetan styles for 
their new buildings. 

Ann Arbor’s “chalet,” “sympathetic to the 
existing ‘naturalistic’ structure” was chosen 
by the congregation which took its architect 
from among its members—Professor George 
B. Brigham of the University of Michigan 
School of Architecture and Design. The 
church is to be built in stages, the first unit 
to be a place for worship, connected with 
the present building. 

Free enterprise has put up the Tibetan 
style building of the First Unitarian Church 
of El Paso, Tex., designed on plans of its 
minister, Rev. C. C. G. Manker, to fit into 
the nearby local college design. Members of 
the church have worked together on cutting 
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every possible corner financially. Building 
blocks for the church were made from the 
rock blasted at the church site. 


Dedications and sheds 


In the far Northeast and the far South- 
west, dedications were made during the 
spring promising more space for more peo- 
ple. In Sanford, Me., the Goodall Recreation 
Building was given by the Unitarian Church 
to members of the community. Its hall is 
open, free of charge, to anyone in the com- 
munity for activities of public benefit. Vol- 
unteer time and services made the renovation 
possible. 

The religious education building of the 
First Unitarian Church of Dallas was dedi- 
cated in April, with an address by Rev. 
Richard B. Gibbs, director of the extension 
department of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. Modern classrooms contain audio- 
visual aids, laboratories, and special fixtures 
tailored to the size of the children who will 
use them. There are now 345 children in 
the church school. 

Horse sheds behind the First Congrega- 
tional Parish (Unitarian) of Petersham, 
Mass., have answered the problem of a grow- 
ing church school. Classes will meet in the 
long row of sheds built a century ago for 
mounted or carriage parishioners. Horses, 
and later a fire engine, have been kept there. 

Other churches proceeding with building 
plans are: First Unitarian Congregational 
Church (Cincinnati, O.), which will more 
than double its church school space, and 
triple its room for social activities, and pro- 
vide nursery and kindergarten. This will 
make space for a total of 500 members and 
their families, the maximum membership 
the church plans to attain. Other expansion 
will be in the form of suburban centers, 
they report. 


BALLET COMES TO OAK RIDGE: As 
part of its fund drive, the Unitarian Church 
of Oak Ridge, Tenn., brought the ballet 
team of Alexandra Danilova to the local 
high school auditorium and over $1,000 to 
its till. Unitarian Young People served as 
ushers. The Oak Ridger reported: “Saturday 
was the most auspicious night in Oak Ridge 
concert history if the size of the audience 
and the fullness of the response at the pro- 
gram given by Prima Ballerina Danilova 
and her troupe is a gauge. ... Never before 
in our local memory has an Oak Ridge audi- 
ence seemed to take a performance so much 
to heart, sending out surge upon surge of 
applause after practically every number and 
demanding five bows by the star as the eve- 
ning came to a conclusion.” It observed that 
the reception indicated that ballet was a 
“wonderfully popular medium.” A site has 
been purchased by the church, and construc- 
tion of the new church building will begin 
in the spring of 1956. 


Prospector, designer, minister and cornerstone... 


As our pastor, Rev. Manker is the head of the corner of this Unitarian church 


because: 


1. His knowledge of El Paso lots available for taxes revealed this splendid block 
adjacent to the campus of Texas Western College; 

2. It was the confidence he has built up in this community during more than 
twenty years here that gave him success in the detective work in public records which 
revealed the hidden names of the heirs to these lots; 

3. It was the confidence that he established with the heirs in distant New Mexico 
that gained us a Warranteed Deed to these lots at a price that was Providential; 

4. Despite a two-year delay in beginning the building on account of slow prepara- 
tion of architect’s plans by the distinguished architect of the College, this part of 
our eventual Unitarian plant in El Paso is following the original plans that Rev. 
Manker drew in a style in keeping with the Tibetan architecture of the College— 
particularly fitting for a Unitarian Church, sympathetic to the religious contribution 


of all nations. . 


6. But not only in these material ways has our pastor been the head of the corner 
of our Church; during the past three years, he has revealed to our eyes, and to 
those of all this great Southwest, the lineaments of Unitarianism, a liberalism in 
religion comparable to that in government for which, under the leadership of Uni- 
tarians like Franklin, Adams and Jefferson, our forefathers risked their “lives, 
property and sacred honor,” for the proposition that “man is endowed by this Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, and among them the rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. This ideal is still to be advanced in the great State of Texas by 
the abolition of racial segregation to which we are dedicated. 


Excerpts from the address of Dr. Robert M. Singg at the laying of the cornerstone 
of the First Unitarian Church of El Paso, Tex. 


THE CAMPAIGNER SOLD: The very suc- 
cessful fund drive of the Hackensack (N.J.) 
Unitarian Church, concluded in the spring, 
was directed by Mr. Martin Hiden (above, 


GROUNDBREAKERS EAST AND WEST: (Above, left) Members of the Follen Commu- 
nity Church (Lexington, Mass.) turn a symbolic spade for the new one-story wing, to be 
known as the Follen Community Center. Local groups meeting in the church include Boy 
and Girl Scouts, men’s clubs, and forums. Participating in the ceremony are: (left to right) 
William T. Martin, chairman of the building committee; Rev. Joseph H. Giunta, minister; 
William G. Nowlin, chairman of the parish committee; Leon H. Truesdell, oldest member 
of the church; and Bradford Baylies, 4, representing the youth of the church. (Above, right) 
The minister, Dr. Richard M. Steiner, minister emeritus Dr. William G. Eliot, Jr., and An- 
thony Voorhies, descendant of one of the founders of the church, turn over the first spade- 


left, with Rev. George B. Howard, minister) 
representative of a professional fund-raising 
agency. Both church and campaigner found 
the other exceptionally congenial, and Mr. 
Hiden returned occasionally for services at 
the church. In March he surprised the con- 
gregation by signing the membership book 
of the Hackensack Unitarian Church. Archi- 
tect’s plans have been drawn and accepted 
by the congregation, and construction is ex- 
pected to be under way in the fall (see cut 
p. 20). 


ful of earth for the First Unitarian Chapel in Portland, Ore. The building will provide a 
chapel for children’s services, small weddings, and classrooms. 
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HUB OF PRINCETON?: (Left) president 
Peter Putnam and (right) minister Rev. 
Straughan Gettier of the First Unitarian 
Church of Princeton, N.J., on the four-acre 
site of their church-to-be. The land, bought 
after study of the town expansion pattern, 
should be “at the hub of the Princeton of 
the 21st century.” 
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UNITARIAN GENTLEMEN FARMERS: Surveying with pride the) FOR GERMANTOWN YOUTH: (Above, left to right) Rev. Max F. 
newly acquired eight country acres of the First Unitarian Church of|Daskam, resident minister of the Unitarian Church of Germantown; 
Fairfield County, Conn., are (left to right): Perry Tubman, chairman\Dr. Frederick May Eliot, president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
of the planning committee; Cornelius Utz, chairman of the church|ciation; the Hon. Gerald Flood; and Mr. Harris Ebenbach, president 
board; Hugh S. Duncan, vice president of the church; and minister\of the board of trustees of the church, at the dedication ceremony of 
Karl M. Chworowsky. The group, formed as a fellowship in 1949, has\the Austin Youth Lodge of Germantown. The Lodge will be used by 
been meeting in the Westport Woman’s Club and a local elementary\a Boy Scout and a Cub Scout troop, the church school, and the 
school. From its membership of 14, the group has grown to 200 in\|Mombas, young people of high school and college age. A gift from 
6 years. The property is less than one mile from the Merritt Parkway,\Mrs. Gladys M. Englehorn, member of the church, made the project 
and the church to be built there will serve the surrounding towns.|possible. 
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CHURCHMANSHIP PROJECT 


The old frontier — Unitarian revival 
in the Channing Conference 


Just over a year ago the Channing Con- 
ference, made up of the fourteen Unitarian 
churches from Norton, Mass., to Newport, 
R. I., and from New London, Conn., to 
Nantucket, Mass., had reached a low point 
in its work. For years the chief function of 
the Conference revolved around the plan- 
ning of the semi-annual open meetings of 
the Conference. At one time in the past 
these open meetings had served the vital 
function of bringing together geographically 
separated Unitarians for a two-day meeting. 
But in the age of the automobile these 
twice-yearly gatherings had become Sunday 
afternoon and evening affairs mainly at- 
tended by old-timers out of a sense of 
loyalty. The Conference ministers found 
that they faced a continually more difficult 
problem each year in “turning out” church 
members for these meetings. These Con- 
ference sessions were somewhat limited in 
scope, featuring generally a “name” speaker 
and a business meeting. Yet what could be 
done? 

The Channing ministers discussed the 
problem frankly among themselves and then 
with concerned laymen in their churches. 
There was general agreement that ‘the semi- 
annual Conference meetings no longer 
served a real purpose. Gradually the idea 
grew that the Channing Conference should 
become a mutual self-help league which 
would assist member churches with their 
problems. As a New England group we felt 
guilty that we had taken advantage of our 
proximity to our continental headquarters 
in Boston to call for constant help on rela- 
tively minor problems. Could we not instead 
learn to help each other on the regional 
level, where we were most familiar with our 
own general problems? 

Many of our churches did indeed face 
serious matters, for we are situated in an 
area beset by economic and population 
recession, while the rest of the country pros- 
pers. Through the years textiles, the main- 
stay of our industry, have increasingly 
moved away and our churches in smaller 
communities have seen town populations 
shrink year after year. Despite these dis- 
couraging prospects we still felt in our 
churches the surging tide of our nationwide 
Unitarian growth. Could not our Conference 
help our churches meet both severe eco- 
nomic recession and new growth? 

After some discussion a plan evolved. 
The Conference would no longer plan regu- 
larly scheduled open meetings. General ses- 
sions would be held only when there 
seemed to be a real need or demand for 
them. The major work of the Conference 
would be carried by the following six com- 
mittees: 

1) Adult Activities—Every church had 
active adult groups. We could assist in mak- 
ing these organizations more effective in the 
life of local churches. In its first year the 
committee met with representatives of the 
national Layman’s League and Alliance to 
gain guidance and to correlate regional and 
national work. The committee sponsored a 
leadership training session for adult group 
leaders at Senexet_ House in Putnam, Conn. 
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Several churches reported that adult groups 
had become more interested in the total 
church program. 

2) Faith and Practices—Unitarians are 
often foggy as to the basis of their faith or 
have difficulty explaining their religion to 
other people. This committee promoted dis- 
cussion groups on religious ideas within 
local churches. Representatives of the com- 
mittee met with three different local groups. 
Plans were made to prepare reading lists on 
Unitarianism and to assist churches in new 
member integration. The committee at- 
tempted to promote better publicity and 
pamphleteering by churches. 

3) Morale and Finance—Several of our 
churches faced falling membership and de- 
creasing budgets. The committee offered to 
consult with these churches to see what 
plans could be made to help. Working con- 
fidentially, the committee helped four 
churches with particuarly difficult problems 
—one with relations with the minister, an- 
other to start a survey as to its needs in 
preparing for the future. Churches in the 
area are beginning to feel that they are not 
alone in their struggles. 

4) Religious Education—This committee 
carried on its active work from the old 
Conference setup. It continued to sponsor 
semi-annual training sessions for church 
school teachers and Religious Education 
Committee members. A questionnaire was 
distributed to determine the exact status of 
our church schools and the areas in which 
assistance was needed. 

5) Youth Work—This committee faced 
the difficult work of helping the youth work 
without interfering with our philosophy of 
a youth-run program. During the year the 
committee assisted at least one new youth 
group in its organization, sent out a ques- 
tionnaire, and laid plans to work in the 
junior high area in the coming year. The 
committee participated in the background 
work in the merger of Universalist and Uni- 
tarian youth groups in the area into the new 
Narragansett Conference of Liberal Re- 
ligious Youth. 

6) Executive Committee—The major con- 
tinuing work of the Conference fell on this 
committee. Besides carrying on routine 
work, the Executive Committee decided that 
the Conference should also foster Unitarian 
growth. With speakers and financial aid 
from the Conference, an _ organizational 
meeting for a fellowship group was held at 


_the University of Rhode Island in Kingston. 


The result was the formation of the first 
fellowship in Rhode Island and the only 
group presently in existence in New Eng- 
land. Moreover, the new group gave the 
whole Conference a morale lift, as it proved 
that we could still grow and expand in this 
area. 

Throughout the church year the com- 
mittees were helped by the bimonthly meet- 
ings of the Conference. Each church sends 
its minister and two lay delegates to these 
evening Conference meetings, which are ro- 
tated among the churches. Basic policy and 
the supervision of the overall work has been 
the role of the Conference. 
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At the end of its first year under the new 
plan the Conference held an open meeting 
featuring a lay panel discussing the subject, 
“What Do You Expect From Your Min- 
ister?” The Conference feels that the first 
year of the “noble experiment” has been 
successful. We still face grave problems in 
making our Unitarian faith vital and real 
in an old established territory faced with 
real problems. Nonetheless, the Conference 
has attempted to modernize itself from an 
ancient pattern to meet new conditions. 

We know, too, that the problems we face 
in New England will be confronting Uni- 
tarians everywhere, as we move out of the 
frontier stage of rapid growth and face in 
turn the long, hard, day-by-day and year-by- 
year struggle to build strong, living religious 
institutions. We hope that we in the Chan- 
ning Conference are giving witness that our 
free faith still lives in the face of economic 
recession, orthodox religion, and the pos- 
sible hardening of our religious arteries 
through the years. PETER RAIBLE 


THEODORE L. STEIGER 


Theodore L. Steiger, teacher and preacher, 
died June 5, 1955, while serving the Uni- 
tarian Church in Laconia, N. H., where he 
began his liberal ministry in 1948 after a 
long and, at times, difficult journey from 
Herisan, Switzerland, where he was born on 
September 20, 1893. It was a difficult jour- 
ney because his first, last, and main love 
was the ministry. He began his preparations 
for his “life work” at Chrishona Seminary, 
St. Gallen, Switzerland, and was ordained 
by the German Congregational Council at 
Greeley, Colorado, U.S.A. Then for six 
years he served the German Congregational 
Church in Colorado and Nebraska. 

The problems he encountered in that pe- 
riod of his ministry were many and devas- 
tating to his sense of the high calling, so he 
turned to the field of teaching, in the hope 
that there he could find a way of ministering 
without encountering theological barriers. 
For this phase of his work he prepared at 
the University of Nebraska. After earning 
his doctorate in philosophy, he began his 
new task at the University of Nebraska and 
continued it in Texas and later in Wellesley 
College in Massachusetts. Students who 
studied under him caught something of the 
greatness and glory of the creative spirit 
revealed through nature as he moved for- 
ward in his new-found freedom of expres- 
sion and devotion. 

Then the war and its aftermath challenged 
him, and his search turned another corner. 
Written large in his adventure was a period 
of three years as an agricultural specialist 
for UNRRA in Greece. What he saw and 
what he accomplished merged into a clear 
demand to find some place where his first 
and main “love” would find expression. Thus 
in the full light of a high noon he began 
his ministry at Laconia. Twenty-two years 
of preparation went into those seven years 
of spiritual guidance at Laconia and he en- 
joyed every second of them. He taught as 
one having the authority of experience. 
Rarely has our church had a man who had 
so much to share and was able to do it with 
so fine a spirit. G. R. F, 


CORRECTION: On p. 31 of the July Chris- 
tian Register, the pourer at the Alliance re- 
ception was Mrs. Roderick Stebbins. 
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OPEN CONSTRUCTION IN THE SOUTH: Modern design is used for the new Unitarian 


church building in Miami, Florida. 


The first ten years: a frontier church 
educates city on “What is a Unitarian?” 


With surging vitality of a frontier liberal 
organization, the First Unitarian Church of 
San Antonio (Texas) moved into its second 
decade April 29, 1955. Rev. Lon Ray Call, 
minister, recalled the inception of the group 
as a church at the anniversary celebration. 

The triumphs, challenges, and difficulties 
met by every young church were all a part 
of the growing pains of this Southwestern 
church. The first ten years of life, whether 
human or that of an organization, are al- 
ways beset with problems which are either 
met with and conquered, or which result in 
defeat. 

The history of the First Unitarian Church 
of San Antonio is typical of all young grow- 
ing things. Problems experienced were the 
usual ones: too few members to carry out 
any ambitious program of worship or sery- 
ice; no secretarial aid; no place to meet 
other than private homes or public halls 
which, generally speaking, are too large, too 
crowded, too noisy, too inaccessible, too hot 
or too cold; etc. 

Aside from these better known problems 
were the additional ones known to all South- 
ern and Southwestern liberal churches—the 
problem of being the first of its kind within 
the community and of having to educate an 
entire city. “What is a Unitarian?” is the 
question the Unitarian Church in San An- 
tonio has been trying to answer for the past 
ten years. 

A brief review of the history of the 
church reveals the way this church has been 
answering this question as well as offering 
promise of the future growth in strength 
and numbers. 

In November of 1944 Lon Ray Call, 
minister-at-large of the American Unitarian 
Association, issued an invitation to inter- 
ested persons to meet to discuss the feasibil- 
ity of establishing a Unitarian Church in 
San Antonio. The Rev. Robert J. Raible of 
the Dallas church and a prominent Dallas 
layman, Jonathan A. Noyes, assisted with 
this organizational venture. 

Meetings followed with Mr. Call as acting 
minister and a news sheet was initiated to 
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keep members of the group informed. In 
April 1945, the San Antonio Unitarian News 
reported: “We formed the church at a well 
attended meeting at the Cos House Sunday 
evening April 29th. We named it the First 
Unitarian Church of San Antonio. A charter 
will be secured. 

“We adopted by-laws patterned on those 
sent out last week with the News Letter. 
The bond of union is: ‘In the love of truth 
and in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of Man.’” 

Chaplain N. W. Lovely, returning from 
a tour in the Navy, accepted the call of the 
newly-formed church. He was installed in 
1946 and in that year the present church 
building, a reconverted residence, was pur- 
chased. Three years later the church afforded 
a parsonage on adjoining grounds. During 
Mr. Lovely’s years of service, the church 
program was elaborated to include such 
auxiliaries as the Women’s Alliance, the 
Fortnighters Discussion group, the Prickley 
Pears (college- and high-school-age group), 
and the Junior Church were organized. 

In January of 1952, Mr. Lovely returned 
to Harvard to continue his studies. The Rev. 
Philip Schug, present minister, was called 
and officially began his duties in March 
1952. He was installed the following Sep- 
tember. 

New members have been steadily added 
to the rolls of the church. From the 35 
registered members in 1946, membership 


had climbed to the overflowing total of 165° 


by the end of 1954, forcing a building com- 
mittee into immediate action to alleviate the 
growing problem. The Junior Church which 
originally met in a single room has now 
taken over three of the church rooms as 
well as the living room of the parsonage. 
Mention of growth, however, does not 
give the spirit of an organization, especially 
of a liberal church, by its nature composed 
of people who wish to see the spirit of 
truth and love advanced throughout the 
world. Nor can a step-by-step account of the 
activities of the Unitarian Church of San 
Antonio reflect this spirit. However, observ- 


ing the membership .as a group in the com- 
munity, a truly vital church emerges, giving 
meaning to the concepts for which Unitar- 
ians were organized. 

From its very inception the First Uni- 
tarian Church of San Antonio has seized 
upon ways of advancing the education of 
its own members in order that they might 
play a more vital part in the spiritual and 
material welfare of their community, their 
nation, and in the world. A review of the 
church activities shows that it has concen- 
trated heavily on programs for furthering 
the understanding and appreciation of cur- 
rent events, literature, the arts, family rela- 
tions, public health and welfare. 

The San Antonio church has not stopped 
with education. Through the Unitarian Sery- 
ice Committee and the local Service Com- 
mittee, the organization has aided mankind 
at home. and abroad. Even when members 
were few, hours were spent assemblying and 
sewing clothes for war orphans. During the 
past year the local USC has organized a 
program of volunteer services at the State 
Tuberculosis Hospital located in San An- 
tonio, providing for many personal needs 
of the patients. 

Cooperation with the Red Cross, the 
Community Chest, and dozens of other local 
welfare organizations has helped to express 
in material ways the spiritual values of the 
church. Better government on all levels is 
urged by activity of a large proportion of 
the membership which offers leadership in 
this field. 

Although looking back with pride upon 
the accomplishments of the past ten years, 
there is the realization that the San Antonio 
church has not been alone in the struggle. 
The entire denomination has helped, both 
spiritually and materially. Aid from the 
other churches of the Southwest in supplying 
ministers during the periods of early growth 
and later periods of transition has been in- 
valuable. Above all, financial aid from the 
A.U.A. has made the establishment and 
existence of this church possible. 

For the first year since being established, 
the church is now unaided by the A.U.A. 
and signs point to the fact that it can well 
justify the confidence placed in it. The 
strength of the members, not only in num- 
bers but in participation in church and com- 
munity affairs; the fact that the minister 
was elected Regional Director of the South- 
western Unitarian Conference; the fact that 
the building of a new church is being con- 
templated—all these factors substantiate the 
fact that the First Unitarian Church of San 
Antonio is here to stay—and to grow. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE, FIRST UNITARIAN 
CHURCH OF SAN ANTONIO (TEX.) 


Greetings from the President 


The First Parish of Watertown (Unitar- 
ian), Mass., celebrating its 325th anniversary 
this spring, received the following telegram 
from President Dwight D. Eisenhower: 

“Rev. E. Palmer Clarke, First Parish of 
Watertown: My greetings go to all members 
of the First Parish of Watertown on the 
observance of its three hundred twenty-fifth 
anniversary year. To each of you, the history 
of your church since earliest colonial times 
must be a source of interest and inspiration. 
You have my best wishes for the long con- 
tinuance of this record.” 


A decade in Washington: 6 new Unitarian centers 
house 3-fold denominational growth 


When the loyal Unitarian of 1945 visited 
his nation’s capital and on Saturday scanned 
the evening paper to discover what Uni- 
tarian services might be available to him on 
Sunday morning, he would have found the 
announcements, reasonably interesting and 
intriguing, of All Souls’ Church at 16th and 
Harvard Streets. 

Next October, ten years later, when he 
repeats his visit, it seems likely that he will 
have the choice of seven possibilities. For 
not only will All Souls’ Church still be in 
operation, where he may hear the eloquent 
preaching of Dr. A. Powell Davies—if he 
comes early enough, in the church audi- 
torium. At the Unitarian Church of Arling- 
ton, across the Potomac, Rev. Ross A. 
Weston will offer two identical services to 
provide for all who may wish to attend, and 
at the Unitarian Church of Montgomery 
County, Maryland, Rev. John Baker will 
also be working a double shift—unless, 
as seems impossible at the moment, some 
new facility is found to house the rapidly 
growing congregation. There are two Uni- 
tarian Centers in Southeast Washington and 
College Park, Maryland, to which the serv- 
ices from All Souls’ are now being trans- 
mitted by a special telephone line with am- 
plifiers and loud speakers. Not only these 
five existing groups but also two more cen- 
ters, one in northern Fairfax County, 
Vienna, Va., the other to the south in or 
near Alexandria will be preaching and teach- 
ing the Unitarian gospel. 

The Vienna group has developed out of a 
series of meetings sponsored by the Arling- 
ton church. The Alexandria group would 
seem to be a case of spontaneous generation, 
except for the fact that the germs of Uni- 
tarian advance have been spread widely in 
the Washington area now for some years. 
Nearly a hundred persons, three-quarters of 
them not attending either the Arlington or 
Washington churches, were present at an 
organization meeting of this latter group on 
April 15. Registration indicated that those 
present could account for a total of 104 
children, eager candidates for a Unitarian 
School of Religion. The committee chosen 
has already organized and is now actively 
searching for a location for its services and 
school. It is expected to telephone the service 
from All Souls’ as at Southeast and College 
Park. At Vienna, a meeting place has already 
been found, at least for temporary use. 
While it will take some time for all these 
centers to develop into churches, when they 
do achieve this status, the Montgomery 
County experience would seem to indicate, 
they will be born full grown. 

What does this mean in Unitarian growth? 
It means that in ten years, as a result of 
the work of the Greater Washington Com- 
mittee for Unitarian Advance, Unitarian 
church membership in the Washington area 
will have more than tripled, to well over 
2500; that School of Religion registrations 
will be approaching 1500 children, or five 
times the number ten years ago. And 
throughout the area, the impact of the Uni- 
tarian churches is substantial and vigorous. 
The fact that Washington has a rapidly 
changing population, as well as many vis- 
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itors, means that with members of Washing- 
ton area churches steadily dispersing into 
all parts of the country, impetus to our 
whole movement has been given by this 
growth. 

When Unitarians throughout the country 
contributed toward the new building of All 
Souls’ Church thirty years ago, they believed 
that it would be helpful generally to have 
an outstanding church building in the na- 
tion’s capital. Today there is not only an 
outstanding building and an _ outstanding 
church, but also a steadily enlarging center 
for the spread of Unitarian ideas. Yes, it was 
a good investment thirty years ago! The 
dream of Dr. Davies, that eventually close 
to every main highway coming into Wash- 
ington there will be a Unitarian church, 
moves toward fulfillment! 

LAURENCE STAPLES 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND an- 
nounces that there are a limited number of 
Korean children who can be adopted legally 
by responsible married couples. Inquiries 
should be sent to the Administrator, Refugee 
Relief Program, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


OKLAHOMANS ON-TO-BOSTON: The 
On-To-Boston pilgrimage of the junior high 
school groups of the Unitarian Churches of 
Tulsa and Oklahoma City, Okla., 24 boys 
and girls, passed through Chicago, Niagara 
Falls, and Buffalo on its way to Unitarian 
headquarters in Boston. There they spent 
three days in the company of young Boston 
Unitarians with visits to Unitarian land- 
marks and offices, a day at the Duxbury, 
Mass., beach, a New England square dance 
(above), and a candlelight ceremony. Their 
dormitory was the parish house of the Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston. In New York 
City, the All Souls Church entertained the 
Oklahomans, took them to the UN, the 
Statue of Liberty, and museums. Total cost— 
less than $140 per person for Il days be- 
cause of the hospitality received everywhere. 


A Minister runs for office 
Religious Prejudice & Public Office 


Editorial, the Charlotte News, April 26, 1955. 


The atmosphere of political campaigns is seldom Olympian. 

The arguments often lack the highest intellectual touch. 

A certain amount of lively abuse is expected. It is usually forgettable and forgivable. 

But the kind of charges hurled at the Rev. Edward A. Cahill, an unsuccessful candidate 
for the City School Board, was a different matter. An organized attack was made on the 


Rev. Mr. Cahill’s religion. 


It so happens that the Rey. Mr. Cahill is a Unitarian minister but that makes no differ- 
ence. He could be a Baptist or a Catholic, and it would make no difference. The Rev. Mr. 
Cahill’s religious beliefs have nothing to do with his candidacy for a public office. 

Appeals to prejudice on religious grounds cut deep into the tissues of community life. 

They threaten us with something thoroughly repugnant—something compounded of hate, 


fear, suspicion and meanness. 


The Rev. Mr. Cahill, in answer to the charges, said: 

Making qualification for holding public office contingent upon belief in a particular 
theological doctrine goes against the weight of fundamental American procedure. 

It is a sorry day when in free America a man’s religious beliefs become a political 


weapon. 


We thoroughly agree with these sentiments. We believe that most Charlotteans, whether 


they supported Mr. Cahill or not, also agree. 


When Americans anywhere stoop to malignant, intolerant political campaigns, based on 
religious prejudice, they turn their backs on a proud tradition. 


An Aroused Electorate 


A letter to United Evangelical Action, July 15, 1955. 


To the Editor: 


On page 22, June 15, Action, you have a news item in regard to the Unitarian minister 
who ran for election to the Charlotte school board. There were fen men in the race and 
four to be elected. The primary was to select eight men to run in the general election. 

Of the ten men the Reverend Mr. Cahill was the tenth on the list so he was defeated in 
the first ballot. The editor of the Charlotte Evening News is a Unitarian and was backing 
him up. Our committee contacted every minister in the City and County and they really 


got busy. 


This shows what can be done when Christians wake up and take their citizenship 


seriously. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. B. SprLLMAN 


errr SN 
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Unitarian Church vested 
member of school board? 

When one member of the First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago retired from a seat on 
that city’s school board, another immedi- 
ately took over her position. 

The retirement of Mrs. Clifton Utley 
caused the Chicago Sun Times to express its 
regret over her departure in an editorial 
which also praised the appointment of Mrs. 
John B. Allen, member of the board of 
trustees of the First Unitarian Church. “Mrs. 
Allen ... can be expected to be more con- 
cerned about the education of the children 
than who gets what contract,” it stated. 

The Chicago Tribune spoke of Mrs. Allen 
as “level headed” in addition to lacking 
private interest in school board actions. 
“Mrs. Allen has had much experience with 
civic organizations and citizen groups work- 
ing for better schools.” The paper pointed 
to the influence of her father, “much re- 
spected James Weber Linn, late professor 
at the University of Chicago.” 

The Chicago Daily News listed Mrs. 
Allen’s attributes as “state board member 
of the League of Woman Voters, member 
of the board of advisors for the Ill. Reform- 
atory for Women, and a trustee of the First 
Unitarian Church.” 


EDWIN BURDETTE BACKUS 


Burdette Backus, scholar and gentleman, 
was an excellent example of a rational re- 
ligion. He acted what he thought, and he 
thought widely and deeply. He was one 
man who lived his religion. One is moved 
to opine that if more of us practiced what 
he preached, the world would be greatly 
helped by our high profession. When the 
time arrived that Dr. Backus needs must 
announce a different belief than that to 
which he had formerly held, he stated his 
views in the same pulpit, well knowing that 
his newer convictions would meet with op- 
position. When that opposition came, he 
met it with uniform kindness and courtesy. 
Recrimination, and even inner resentment, 
were not in him. Rather, he turned the other 
cheek. 

Dr. Backus was consistent in his religious 
liberalism. It held alike for the personal 
and the social. Nor did he ever “blow hot 
and cold.” His sympathies for suffering hu- 
manity were unbounded, whether they came 
from ills of the flesh, or issued from social 
injustice. None smarted but he felt the pain. 
He himself had been made perfect through 
the things he had endured, and so he par- 
took of the afflictions of others with com- 
plete understanding. 

Burdette Backus was a good husband, a 
kind father, a loyal churchman, and a 
world citizen. His contributions in writing, 
his helpfulness in official Unitarian circles, 
with a fine mind consecrated to the good of 
all, made him a modern saint. 

“And so... we salute your memory, 
which has become enshrined in the heart- 
mind of us who knew you.” E.C 
KING’S CHAPEL, Corner Tremont and School Sts. Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins, Minister Emeritus, Elwood E. Gasill, M.A. (Mus.), 


Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday Service, ‘ll AM. Open 
daily 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. All are welcome. 
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LRY asks advance toward CLC merger, union 
of UMA’s, ending of education loyalty oaths 


Resolutions passed by the second annual 
convention of the Liberal Religious Youth, 
held in Olivet, Mich., at the end of June, 
went far in recommending that the process 
of integration of the various functions of 
the Unitarian and Universalists be joined 
under the Council of Liberal Churches 
(Universalist-Unitarian), Inc. The Council 
resulted from a vote of the two denomina- 
tions in August 1953 to federate the divi- 
sions of education, public relations, and 
publications. The divisions of education and 
public relations have been combined; action 
on the division of publication has been post- 
poned because of lack of funds. 

Resolutions passed by the 160 LRY repre- 
sentatives from the United States and Can- 
ada indicated that their merger of the 
Unitarian and Universalist young people’s 
groups has been successful. They voted 
unanimously to ask the two denominations 
meeting at Detroit at the end of August 
“that federal union of further functions 
proceed as rapidly as possible.” [The bien- 
nial convention of CLC was held in Detroit 
August 23-28.] 

The delegates expressed their dislike of 
the duplication of functions of the Unitar- 
ians and Universalists in a resolution stating 
that since “Many present LRY-ers who in- 
tend to enter the ministry find it inconsistent 
with the principles of LRY to be forced to 
choose one or the other denomination for 
primary fellowship; therefore be it resolved 
that Liberal Religious Youth .. . strongly 
recommend that the two ministers’ associa- 
tions merge as rapidly as feasible [and that] 
the two departments of the ministry be 
placed under the Council of Liberal 
Churches as rapidly as feasible.” 

Another unanimous vote accompanied the 
resolution urging the broadening of the basis 
for membership in CLC. The resolution 
stated that since “the scope of liberal reli- 
gion goes well beyond the confines of the 
Universalist and Unitarian denominations” 
and since CLC “should concern itself with 
the broad area of liberal religion,” the CLC 
should “investigate and implement means of 
including non-Unitarian and non-Univer- 
salist religious liberals within it, by con- 
stitutional change or other appropriate 
means.’ 

Another resolution put the LRY on rec- 
ord as opposing the use of the loyalty oath 
in the area of education. Commenting that 
“Educators on all levels have found it nec- 
essary to sign loyalty oaths with the alter- 
native of jeopardizing their jobs and secur- 
ity” and that these oaths “are not in keeping 
with the widely acclaimed and advertised 
personal freedoms of America; namely, 
those of speech, thought and action,” dele- 
gates resolved to protest the use of the 
loyalty oath in this situation to the United 
States House and Senate, the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, the Present 
Investigating Committee on Government 
Operations, the American Association of 
University Professors, and Phi Beta Kappa. 

Delegates revealed another concern of 
liberal religious young people in a unani- 
mous resolution requesting study of the 
problem of the fraternity in education. They 
suggested that college groups conduct dis- 


cussion of discrimination on their campuses 
and invite the participation of local fraterni- 
ties and sororities. A second resolution rec- 
ommended that LRY groups ask the assist- 
ance of the National Committee on Fra- 
ternities in Education, and that they work 
with other interested groups such as Jewish, 
Quaker, and Ethical Culture. 

Other resolutions affiliated the LRY with 


“the International Religious Fellowship, the 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

They also voted their support to the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, the 
Albert Schweitzer College, the Young Adult 
Council, the National Religion and Labor 
Foundation. 

Support to the United Nations was given 
in resolutions supporting the Collegiate 
Council for the United Nations and the 
United Nations Association, and depart- 
ments of that organization singled for spe- 
cial commendation were those of the Chil- 
dren’s Fund and the Technical Assistance 
Program. 

Finally, delegates asked that the LRY be 
given more information about and partici- 
pation in the activities of the Service Com- 
mittees of the Universalist and Unitarian de- 
nominations, and that the latter committees 
provide for an LRY representative. 

The delegates unanimously seconded the 
statement of the Young Adult Council to 
give all possible assistance in the work to- 
ward peaceful integration of the public 
schools of the United States following the 
United States Supreme Court decision. 

Leaders of the conference, held at the 
Olivet College campus from June 26-July 3 
included manager, Mike Cassidy of Toronto; 
assistant manager, Ashtor Morris, Glenn 
Dale, Md.; chairman of business sessions, 
Clara Mayo, Nashua, N.H.; chairman of the 
business committee, Carl Ulrich, Yellow 
Springs, O.; and treasurer, Ted Draper, also 
of Toronto. 

Theme speaker for the conference was 
Dr. Tracy Pullman, minister of the Church 
of Our Father (Universalist-Unitarian), De- 
troit, Mich., whose subject was “The Re- 
sponsibility of the Religious Liberal.” Dr. 
Nils Wessell, president of Tufts University, 
Medford, Mass., also spoke. Workshops 
were held on comparative theology, con- 
temporary philosophy, world affairs, social 
responsibilities, and education. 

Officers elected included Bob Johnson, 
Tufts College, president; Virginia Dregger, 
Minneapolis, Minn., vice-president; Nancy 
Wynkoop, Miami University, Oxford, O., 
secretary; and Carl Ulrich, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, O., treasurer. 
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Toppled Unitarian steeple a town pride; 
joint efforts of local denominations to replace it 


THE PAST AND THE PRESENT: The steeple of the First Parish church, Brilgewater, 


Mass., was demolished by a hurricane last fall. It will be repairea through interde;omina- 


tional effort (see story below). 


The First Parish Church in Bridgewater, 
Mass., felt the full blast of hurricane Carol 
August 31, 1954, and lost its historic “Chris- 
topher Wren” steeple with extensive damage 
to the church and parish house. Since then 
a community drive in which Roman Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews united, has de- 
veloped to rebuild the noted landmark and 
house the highly prized Paul Revere bell, 
cast in 1811. 

The steeple project has been made a fea- 
ture of the coming town tercentenary. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot heads the advisory 
committee. Active participants include Dr. 
C. C. Maxwell, president of the Bridgewater 
State Teachers College, of a noted Roman 
Catholic family; a prominent Jewish busi- 
ness official as fund treasurer; the chairman 
a selectman, state official, and active Con- 
gregationalist; publicity in the hands of a 
former editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor. 

This church was one of the first in New 
England to support the Unitarian move- 
ment. Under the leadership of Dr. Zedekiah 
Sanger, who came from the mother church 
in Duxbury in 1788, the church became 
notably active in education, and in the 
founding of Old Bridgewater Academy, the 
forerunner of the State Normal School. 

Before going to Duxbury, Dr. Sanger was 
a master mariner. After two ships had been 
lost in terrific gales, one struck by lightning, 
he felt he had been providentially turned 
to the ministry. 

The church stands almost on the campus 
of the State Teachers College and has been 
a featured study for art students who for 
generations have reverenced the steeple’s 
beauty. The first State Normal School 
building in America was erected within a 
few rods of the historic church. 

The lead-off meeting of the Tercentenary 
and Steeple Fund Raising Committees was 
held in the dining room of the College with 
a prominent Unitarian leader as a featured 
speaker. Dr. A. Warren Stearns, president 
of the Bay State Historic League, gave an 


illustrated talk on early architecture in New 
England. 

The Rev. William Lord McKinney, for 
twenty-eight years minister of the parish, is 
“town historian” and has long been active 
in town affairs, including the tercentenary 
plans and steeple drive. 


STUDY SOCIAL PROBLEMS: Participat- 
ing in the fifth annual meeting of the Society 
for the Study of Social Problems, held in 
Washington, D. C., at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, were three Unitarians: Preston 
Valien of Fisk University, chairman of the 
discussion group of “Desegregation and the 
Schools,” Alfred McClung Lee, head of the 
department of sociology at Brooklyn College 
and chairman of the Intergroup Commission 
of the American Unitarian Association, and 
Lewis Killian of Florida State University. 


Unitarians play leading 
roles in commencements 


Front page stories in Boston newspapers 
reported the baccalaureate address of Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, to the graduat- 
ing class of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology—its newsworthiness: “Religion can 
save freedom.” 

Dr. Eliot talked to the class about the 
relationship between religion and freedom. 
“The all important aspect of freedom is its 
relationship to our basic faith and philos- 
ophy. To prevent the loss of freedom, our 
faith in its value and its availability must 
be nurtured at every point and reinforced 
in every crisis by religion,” he said. Another 
Unitarian playing an important role in the 
Institute’s graduation ceremonies was James 
R. Killian, Jr., its president. 

At Oberlin, O., 1952 presidential-candidate 
Adlai E. Stevenson made what was consid- 
ered an important political address. In a 
s ory entitled “Stevenson Grasps Party Helm 
Tighter,” the Christian Science Monitor 
wrote: “Mr. Stevenson, continuing to emerge 
again as the logical party standard-bearer, 
further solidified his position with the moder- 
ates as he reminded the nation, in a com- 
mencement address at Oberlin College, that 
United States participation in the big four 
conference [at Geneva] will not depend upon 
the President alone but upon every citizen’s 
attitude and cooperation.” He told the grad- 
uating class that “your responsibility as citi- 
zens is far more than to be just passive spec- 
tators of each successive scene in the exciting 
drama of our age.” 

At Smith College Mr. Stevenson spoke to 
a graduating class of more than 500 women 
on the role of the liberally educated woman 
as wife. 

Senator from Massachusetts Leverett Sal- 
tonstall was given an honorary L.L.D. from 
Norwich (Vt.) University at a commence- 
ment ceremony addressed by Cardinal 
Spellman. 

At the graduation exercises of Wellesley 
College (Mass.), Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister-emeritus of King’s Chapel, Boston, and 
chairman of the college board of trustees, 
gave the invocation and benediction. 


DOCTOR OF HUMANE LETTERS: (Left to right) Dr. A. Powell Davies, minister of the 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, D.C., Dr. Mordecai Johnson, President of Howard 
University, and the Hon. Archie Alexander, Governor of the Virgin Islands, at the ceremony 
at which Dr. Davies was given the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters. 
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Dear Phyllis: 


. 
- 
- 


z 


I have tried to answer your question as simply as possible. Here is my answer. 

Scientific research work has as a basis the assumption that all events, including the activi- 
ties of people, are determined by laws of nature. Therefore, a research worker would 
hardly be inclined to believe that events would be influenced by prayer—that is, through 


an expressed wish to a supernatural being. 


To be sure, it must be granted that our actual understanding of these laws is very frag- 
mentary, so in the last analysis the belief in the existence of these fundamental laws rests 
upon a kind of faith. This faith has always been further justified through the achievements 


of science. 


On the other hand, anyone who has seriously studied science is filled with a conviction 
that a spirit tremendously superior to the human spirit manifests itself in the law-abidingness 
of the world, before whom we, with our simple powers, must humbly stand back. So, the 
study of science leads to religious feeling which is certainly to be distinguished from the 


religiousness of less-informed people. 
Friendly greetings to you. 


Yours, 
A. EINSTEIN 


A Letter from Dr. Einstein to a Sixth Grade Girl 
Quoted in Sophia L. Fahs, “Today’s Children and Yesterday’s Heritage” 


In tribute to Albert Einstein, Unitarians 
across nation note their kinship to scientist 


Following the death of Albert Einstein, 
Unitarian churches dedicated Sunday serv- 
ices to the philosophical thought of a man 
whom many scientists and laymen consid- 
ered the 20th century’s most striking indi- 
vidual. 

Unitarians have always felt a kinship 
with the man who said: “The most beautiful 
and most profound emotion we can experi- 
ence is the sensation of the mysterious. It is 
the fundamental emotion which stands at 
the cradle of true art and true science.” And 
“T am a deeply religious man. I cannot 
conceive of a God who rewards and pun- 
ishes his creatures, or has a will of the type 
of which we are conscious in ourselves. . 
Enough for me the mystery of the eternity 
of life, and the inkling of the marvellous 
structure of reality, together with the single- 
hearted endeavor to comprehend a portion, 
be it ever so tiny, of the reason that mani- 
fests itself in nature.” 

Sermons emphasized different aspects of 
Einstein’s thought and life: the parallels to 
Schweitzer; the independence of mind and 
action; the outward simplicity and childlike 
qualities of the great genius; the application 
of morality to science; and the reverence of 
“mystery” which for him unified science 
and religion. 

Following the sermon given in Colorado 
Springs Unitarian church, a man came up 
to the minister to announce a “happy dis- 
covery.” As a scientist who had long ago 
given up orthodox religion, he had just dis- 
covered that there was a church where 
science and religion were in harmony and 
where he would henceforth send his chil- 
dren to church school. 

A former student and friend of Einstein, 
Dr. B. H. Gundlach, gave the memorial 
sermon at the Fayetteville (Ark.)}° Uni- 
tarian Fellowship service, held in the uni- 
versity concert hall. 

Excerpts from some of the Einstein 
memorial sermons follow: 

“In spite of, or perhaps because of his 
greatness, he was loved for his rustic sim- 
plicity as a human being. He shunned the 
social functions of adults. But he enjoyed 
the company of children. His greatness as 
a person was something children could 
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understand.” (Rev. Charles W. Eddis, Ed- 
monton, Alberta.) 

“Rinstein hated war with the fervor of 
an Old Testament prophet, his revulsion 
going back to childhood days and the sight 
of steel helmets and the sound of marching 
feet in the streets of Munich. There were 
three points in his educational program [to 
teach an end of war]: 1) Men must be 
taught to think in world terms. ‘Nationalism 
is an infantile disease, the measles of man- 
kind.’ 2) We must face the economic causes 
of war. 3) Men must learn to understand 
their emotional conflicts and to correct 
them.” (Dr. Hurley Begun, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.) 

“The life and work of Einstein testify 
to the fact that even in our present world 
of bewilderment and confusion and uncer- 
tainty, doubt and suspicion, the greatness 
of man’s mind continues on its relentless 
path up the ladder to truth and wisdom. The 
invisible world of ideas continues to grow 
in spite of all our defeats and frustrations.” 
(Rev. Bradford Gale, Salem, Mass.) 

“In the later years of his life Albert 
Einstein increasingly made forceful and 
often controversial statements about moral 
and public affairs. . . . This focussing of 
public attention upon science and morality, 
not necessarily the particular moral opinions 
which he held, is a social contribution which 
may rank in importance with his scientific 
achievements.” (Rev. Max D. Gaebler, 
Madison, Wisc.) 

“In the history of human minds, the mind 
of Einstein was the greatest that man has 
known. He demonstrated for more than fifty 
years that the meaningful unit of mankind 
can be the individual, that progress of man 
depends upon individual abilities, and that 
it is the essential nature of the individual 
human being to fulfill himself and to think 
alone. . . . The humaneness of man can be 
achieved—not by the mass of men but by 
each man alone.” (Rev. Ross Alan Weston, 
Arlington, Va.) : 

“We who are determined that science 
and reason shall have their rightful place in 
our religious life know only too well the 
danger of losing touch with our emotions. 
The personality of Albert Einstein is a mag- 


niticent assurance that this need not happen. 
If one of the profoundest intellectuals of all 
time could also be one of the world’s truest 
mystics, surely there is hope for the likes of 
us.” (Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Indianapolis, 
Ind.) 

“He was never halted by slanders from 
men of power and authority. No American 
was ever less impressed with the panoply of 
special privilege and material success. He 
shared his compassion with Jewish refugees, 
Spanish Republicans in exile, dismissed 
teachers in American schools, any and all 
who felt the whiplash of man’s inhumanity 


-to man.” (Rev. Stephen Fritchman, Los An- 


geles, Calif.) 

“One of the great satisfactions which 
every lover of America can well feel and 
of which he can be proud is that here Ein- 
stein found a sanctuary, that the surprisingly 
simple facilities which he needed for his 
great work were afforded him, that a com- 
pany of scholarly men and women gathered 
around him. . . .” (Rev. Berkeley Blake, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.) 


New jobs for Unitarians 


New United States Ambassador to Viet- 
nam is the son of Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt, 
former moderator of the American Unitarian 
Association. G. Frederick Reinhardt, known 
as a Foreign Service expert on Russian 
affairs, has served in the state department 
in Moscow from 1940-42 and 1945-48. 
Following that he returned to the State De- 
partment in Washington and later became 
director of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs. For the last four years he has been 
with the United States Embassy in Paris as 
counselor. 

A member of the board of directors of 
the First Unitarian Church of Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, has been appointed first execu- 
tive director of the State Parole Board. 
William J. Cooper has worked in the proba- 
tion office in the city for three years, and has 
had 21 years of experience as a social 
worker. 

Arthur H. Thornhill, Jr., member of the 
Old Ship (Hingham, Mass.) Meeting House, 
has been elected a vice-president of Little, 
Brown Publishing Company, Boston. He had 
been trade department manager of the firm. 

Francis W. Hatch, vice-president of Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine and Osborn, Inc., ad- 
vertising firm, has been elected president of 
the Harvard Alumni Association for 1955- 
56. He graduated from Harvard in 1919. 


C. W. Eliot II takes 
Charles Eliot professorship 


Harvard University recently observed a 
neat example of historical justice when 
Charles William Eliot H, member of the 
Parish Church (Unitarian) of Cambridge 
and son of Samuel A. Eliot, former presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
was appointed Charles Eliot Professor of 
Landscape Architecture at the Graduate 
School of Design, named for his uncle. 

The present holder of the chair is a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College and has served from 
1939-43 as director of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. His grandfather, for 
whom he was named, was president of 
Harvard from 1869-1909. The former 
Charles Eliot is known as the man chiefly 
responsible for the Boston metropolitan park 
system. 


Maimonides 
(Continued from page 12) 
examples: Three papal bulls—or pastoral 
letters—have been enforced by quota- 
tions from Maimonides. Calvin had Mi- 
chael Servetus burned at the stake in 
Geneva after having enforced his barba- 
rous condemnation with a quotation from 
Maimonides. And Servetus, in his pro- 
testing letter to Calvin, quoted, in his 
own defense, the same Jew whose name 
often occurs in his unitarian writings. 
The French encyclopedists of the 18th 
century celebrated Maimonides as the 
greatest Jewish thinker and writer in his- 
tory. It is curious that their most extray- 
agant praise came from Pierre Bayle, the 
great unbeliever. In his letter to King, the 
Anglican bishop of Rotterdam, Bayle 
wrote: “Rabbi Maimonides was un- 
doubtedly the most able author of his 
people. . . . His talents were truly out- 
standing. . . .” Such praise is the more 
surprising since it comes from a free- 
thinker who so often and so violently 
ridiculed religion and attacked those who 
devoted their lives and writings to it. 
Or take Jean Bodin, the great 16th 
century French thinker and contempo- 
rary of Montaigne. He admired Maimon- 
ides greatly and felt so overwhelmed by 
his originality, liberalism, and modernism 
that he called him “The Great Eagle” of 
the history of human thought, a name 
which Jewish folklore took over and pre- 
served in Hebrew translation: Hanesher 
Hagadol. 
In philosophy, too, the influence of 
Maimonides is found in many famous 
works, the two most illustrious examples 
of which are those of Spinoza and Leib- 
nitz. Of course, neither the outstanding 
scholastic thinkers nor the greatest 
among the philosophers, even when his 
influence is recognizable in their works, 
agreed with all his opinions. However, 
the influence of a great mind does not con- 
sist in making others espouse the totality 
of his opinions and teachings without con- 
tradiction, but in inspiring other seekers 
and minds to form opinions opposite to 
his own, without which theirs would per- 
haps not have been suggested to them. 
Thus while reading certain pages in the 
Summa Theologica of St. Thomas 
Aquinas or in Spinoza’s Ethics and 
Theologico-Political Treatise, in which 
these eminent thinkers, though espousing 
certain of his opinions, disagree violently 
with the ideas of Maimonides, the well- 
informed reader feels, nevertheless, the 
presence of his conciliatory spirit and of 
his suggestive power. 
Consider, too, the outer wall of the 
Bibliothéque de Sainte-Geneviéve, the li- 
brary of the oldest church in Paris, where 
the name of Maimonides is carved, in 
_ shining letters, beside that of his admirer 
St. Thomas Aquinas, and looks down 

on the Pantheon of the great men of 
_ France, In the Islamic world, the attitude 


& 


toward Maimonides was if anything more 
flattering. There his authority and fame 
waxed so quickly and was so enduring 
that by the middle of the 13th century, 
scarcely 50 years after his death, special 
chairs were established in Moslem uni- 
versities to interpret the philosophical 
and theological writings of the great Jew, 
while his works on astronomy and medi- 
cine were used as textbooks in universi- 
ties throughout the civilized world for 
centuries. Even as recently as 1935, on 
the occasion of the 800th anniversary of 
his birth, Portugal’s oldest and most re- 
nowned university, at Coimbra, cele- 
brated Maimonides as a great medical 
scholar by issuing a new translation from 
the original Arabic of his work On 
Poisons. 


Modernism in our day 


If we turn from this lengthy and un- 
broken perspective and consider Mai- 
monides today, we must ask ourselves: 
What is there in his personality and ideas 
that still has the power to enthrall? Be- 
sides his religious liberalism, which will 
never be outdated, my answer to that 
question is that most of his ethical ideas 
and ideals are even more appropriate to 
our age than to the past centuries—even 
his own. They offer a marvelous bridge 
which unites in a harmonious way com- 
munities and nations with the most varied 
outlooks on life, religion, and politics. 
Even about friendship, everyone could 
learn something from him. To Maimon- 
ides, friendship among individuals was 
of such importance that he felt that a 
part of religious duties had been pre- 
scribed as the surest means of encourag- 
ing social intercourse and making friend- 
ships closer. Thus he affirmed that, for 
example, religious holidays had been in- 
troduced to allow men to be free and 
have the opportunity to spend many 
hours with friends, exchanging gifts with 
them and strengthening the ties which 
bind them together. 

And how many problems Maimonides 
touches upon in his ethics! He projects 
the constitution of an ideal Jewish state 
of the future which could—and must— 
one day become the constitution of all 
enlightened and peace-loving nations. In 
such an ideal state, not only its citizens 
but even foreigners of all faiths and races 
are to be assured of the greatest respect 
and social care. 

Practically, the constitution of Mai- 
monides’ ideal state includes ethical prin- 
ciples concerning individual, social, na- 
tional, and international problems. He 
denounces war as a crime due to ignor- 
ance of the science of ethics by govern- 
ments and by many of the governed. In 
the same breath he insists upon the duty 
of all peace-loving nations, if necessary, 
to check and to render harmless any pre- 
datory neighbor who may be arming for 
war. In modern terminology, that means 
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a constant, vigilant international control 
of armaments. Moreover, Maimonides 
not only lays the foundations for an ideal 
government, but also fixes the principles 
for just dealings between employers and 
employees—or, as we call it now, be- 
tween capital and labor—all in the terms 
of his sober, factual, convincing idealis- 
tic liberalism. 

Besides, Maimonides was clearly aware 
of the progressive march of universal 
justice which one day, when mankind is 
in the throes of darkest despair, when as- 
sailed by the threat of self-annihilation by 
the most cruel of all wars, will reach its 
inevitable goal, must reach it, like some 
law of nature moving to its inevitable 
fulfillment. Along this line, Maimonides 
reaches the conclusion that the real Mes- 
siah or the Messianic times, as foretold 
by the prophets, will not be due to any 
miracle, but will become a natural con- 
sequence and result of the religious, ethi- 
cal, and cultural evolution of mankind, 
culminationg in the steadfast conscious- 
ness of every individual of the brother- 
hood of all men as children of the same 
heavenly father. Thus, the real Golden 
Age lies in the future and not in the past. 
Only then, thanks to its highest spiritual, 
intellectual, and ethical progress, will 
mankind be able to be its own redeemer. 
In the meantime, even in our troubled 
times, it is the religious and moral ob- 
ligation of any decent man not only to 
avoid violence and to shun the doers of 
violence, but to place himself on the 
side of the persecuted and oppressed: 
“Let him be counted,” Maimonides pro- 
claims (in Mishneh Torah), “among the 
oppressed and not the oppressors, among 
the humiliated and not [under any cir- 
cumstances] with the humiliators.” 

Let me conclude my reflections on the 
Great Conciliator by translating literally 
some naive and charming verses in which 
an Arabic poet, when he learned about the 
death of Maimonides, glorified the great 
sage: 

“The Art of Galen* can cure no more 

than the body, 

But that of Abu Imram [Maimonides] 

heals the body and the soul. 

By his wisdom he was able to cure men 

from the disease of ignorance. 

And even the moon, could it submit 

itself to his healing art, 

Would be rid of its sneering laugh at 

the time of its fullness. 

His art would cure it from its recur- 

ring spots, 

And would save it from its pallor at 

the periods of its wane.” 

°* The greatest Greek physician after ge 


rates, Lived in the 2nd century a.p. Some 
works had been translated into Arabic by Maimon- 


ides. 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 6) 


our goal were right, we would not only wipe out the dog- 
in-the-manger picture of Uncle Sam, but provide the most 
stabilizing factor of famine-threatened areas of the worid. 

Among the myriad proposals for dealing with our sur- 
pluses, CARE has come up with suggestions which are both 
imaginative and practical. Many months ago its advisory 
committee of prominent business men outhaed a tew spz- 
cific projects, such as feeding the torrents of refugees from 
Communism who find at journey’s end, after untold trials, 
that there is no place or welcome for them in the free 
world. For a nickel a day, or half a million dollars a year 
(half of the cost of one day’s surplus storage), and using 
only one fiftieth of one per cent of our surpluses, we could 
do the job in West Berlin. In South Vietnam the same 
chance awaits us. Again, we could provide a daily food sup- 
plement for a million of the hungriest people on this globe 


do the same for the victims of war, flood, and famine in 
Pakistan and Bolivia. 

In spite of enabling legislation passed in 1953, the ad- 
ministration has failed to act in an effective way. After 
pious imprecations against our government, can we there- 
fore forget the matter? No! CARE has resourcefully sug- 
gested how we ourselves can do the job. And for the hu- 
manitarian who remains a rugged individualist, this, indeed, 
is the perfect solution. 

Last year during the Christmas holidays, CARE, in co- 
operation with the Foreign Operations Administration, 
shipped and distributed 1,500,000 surplus food packages 
from individual American donors. The operation was so 
successful that the plan was expanded with the goal of 
moving 300,000,000 pounds of surplus foods in 1955. The 
“Food Crusade” package costs a dollar and varies from a 
17¥2 pound family package to the hundred-pound package 
going to institutions such as orphanages, hospitals, and 
schools. The dollar covers the cost of distribution, since 
the surplus food is given to CARE. 

We are on our own to prove our convictions about these 


for only two cents per day per person, and finally, we could 


surpluses! 
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Automation 
(Continued from page 13) 


sleeping, eating, and other necessities. 
There are still 58 hours left, nearly twice 
as many as the working hours. What we 
do with this new double leisure time will 
more nearly determine our characters 
than what we do with the 30 hours. 

Our churches are challenged to de- 
velop (with our schools and other in- 
stitutions) classes in adult education, the 
creative use of leisure, crafts, arts, skills, 
human relations, and all the rest. Much 
of the future of the race depends upon 
whether social institutions will respond 
to this challenge quickly enough, imagi- 
natively enough, and on a broad enough 
scale. 

Third, our churches (and our schools) 
are challenged to develop study and 
action groups for an intelligent foreign 
economic policy. 

The industrial revolution a century ago 
led indirectly to a great increase of eco- 
nomic nationalism, through the demands 
of industrial leaders for “protection” 
from foreign competition... . 

Automation must not lend itself to any 
similar development, for it requires world 
markets and a world of free trade. With- 
out almost boundless markets, indeed, 
automation might become a Frankenstein 
monster. The machines running the ma- 
chines own no national loyalty. They 
only want to produce, produce, produce. 
If we must stop them because we haven’t 
the wits to find foreign markets for their 
production, we shall do so only at the 
cost of grievous unemployment. . 

Fourth, our churches are challenged 
to review their present programming, in 
order more fully to fulfill the spiritual 
needs of men and women living in 1970’s 
world of automation. 

The 3-day weekend will be general by 
1970. Very probably every family will 
then have its own flivver plane. . . . The 
church of tomorrow will very possibly 
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put its maximum emphasis on a Thurs- 
day evening service, intended to help its 
people orient themselves for their week- 
end, to be sure they use it to their soul’s 
good, to their spiritual renewal and re- 
freshment. Sunday mornings the mem- 
bers of this congregation will be flying 
back home from Paris or Hawaii. It is no 
good to try to oppose the inevitable. It 
is, indeed, arrogant of the churches to 
assume they have the right to impose the 
village, agricultural sabbath of ancient 
times on modern urban, industrial peo- 
ples. Intelligent churchmen will today be- 
gin to prepare for tomorrow. . . 

That kind of changed programming is 

. ho minor part of the challenge auto- 
mation brings to the churches. 

Fifth, automation dares our churches 
to take seriously, and to implement, their 
old doctrine: “Perfect love casteth out 
EAT emo 

If we are to live in a world of plenty 
we must learn to consume without guilt 
feelings. . . . Puritan guilt feelings .. . 
stimulate fear, which forbids sharing. We 
must learn to . . . share without fear. 
Perfect love, secure love, self-possessed 
love, casts out fear, and in so doing 
makes community and brotherhood pos- 
sible. . . . Our churches are challenged, 
therefore, to develop a new economic 
ethic for free men and women in this 
new age. 

Finally, automation may require our 
churches to make one other break with 
their past. . . . At the very least religious 
men and women will have to review 
many of the old questions whose an- 
swers they have come to take for granted. 
We shall certainly need to put most of the 
questions differently. We must also ex- 
pect to have to answer some of them 
differently. 

The challenge of automation is not 
superficial but profound. The new revolu- 
tion will touch church life at almost every 
point. And the time to prepare to meet 
this challenge is already upon us. 


AS A NEW YEAR 
OF ACTIVITIES BEGINS 
FOR CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


REMEMBER— 
YOU CAN OBTAIN 
THE WIDEST 
ASSORTMENT OF 
THE SCRIPTURES 
IN OVER 
200 LANGUAGES 
FROM US. 


AT EVERY PRICE 
LEVEL, BEST VALUE 
MAY BE HAD FROM 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Massachusetts 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 Tremont Street, Boston 


A Society for friendly — service 
founded by Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale. Central organization of Lend a 
Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Pro- 
vides vacations and convalescent care. 
Loans wheel chairs and _ crutches. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission 
assists school and community libraries, 
chiefly in the southern mountain rural 
communities, 


Rev. Harold G. Arnold, President 
Miss Dorothy Greene, Clerk 
Kennard Woodworth, Treasurer 
Mrs. Helen M. Merritt, Exec. Sec’y 


United Nations 


(Continued from page 18) 


In the ten years since its birth, the 
United Nations has undoubtedly had 
many successful ventures. Starting with 
the liabilities and with the demise of the 
old League of Nations, UN has built up 
a mew peace machinery, geared to the 
ever-changing world in which we: live. 
There have been many mistakes and 
some outright failures. The provisions in 
the charter for the veto, originally in- 
tended as a brake for the 5 major cooper- 
ating powers, has worked out, when used 
more then fifty times by the Russian del- 
egates, to become an almost insuperable 
obstacle to quick action by the Security 
Council. But through the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution passed by the UN As- 
sembly in the fall of 1950, the Assem- 
bly’s power to act in an emergency has 
increased yearly. In the more democratic 
Assembly, where all sixty nations have 
equal vote and voice, the adjustment has 
been all to the good. The Military Staff 
Committee, clearly called for in the char- 
ter, has been practically somnolent be- 
cause of the division of the world into 
two armed camps, the Western nations 
and the Soviet bloc. The charter- provi- 
sions for standards to be applied to new 
nations seeking membership in UN are 
peculiarly inadequate. A nation need only 
be “peace-loving,” according to the char- 
ter, to apply for membership. The Rus- 
sian concept of “peace-loving” is so dif- 
ferent from ours that 21 nations have 
been kept on the waiting list until some 
compromise can be attained. It was in- 
teresting—and exceedingly significant— 
to note that more than fifteen delegates 
at the San Francisco ceremonies urged 
the enlargement of UN membership and 


dures for the admission of new nations. 

There are other failures—a tendency 
to hold outside of UN many important 
international conferences between the big 
powers. There is actually no reason why 
the Big Four Conference to be held this 
summer at Geneva should not be held 
at a UN session. It will be held at the UN 
building at Geneva, Secretary-General 
Dag Hammerskjold will arrange all the 
details, and to all outward appearances it 
will be under UN auspices; but it was not 
called by the UN. This tendency is also 
worrisome in the regional defense ar- 
rangements. Neither NATO (the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, comprising 
16 European nations and the USA) nor 
SEATO (the South East Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization, comprising Pakistan, Burma, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Australia, New Zealand, and the USA, 
among others) are under United Nations 
charter provisions. The many other de- 
fense treaties which the United States 
has consummated bi-laterally—as, for in- 
stance, with Australia—are, of course, 
outside the UN security network. 

The fact that the technical. assistance 
program goes slowly and, compared with 
appropriations for armed forces, involves 
such an infinitesimal sum (roughly about 
$24 million) spurs many criticisms of 
UN around the world. 

With the United Nations functioning 
each year with more authority, we shall 
all live together, work together, pray to- 
gether, and grow in spiritual grace to- 
gether. That was the clear message which 
the Festival of Faiths brought to us the 
day before the opening conference. Lined 
up together and holding hands as we 
prayed, the representatives of seven 
faiths brought us solace and assurance 
that the future can be better than the 
past. 


a thorough overhauling of UN proce- 


BROTHERS IN LOVE 


Our confidence ultimately is not in our- 
selves alone or even in the tight circle of 
our friends; our confidence is in life. It is 
this confidence, too often buried under fear 
and distrust, that makes us one with all 
men. THADDEUS B. CLARK 


Attention Alliance Women 


GOWN PULPIT 


CHOIR 
Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 


QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 
‘Write for catalog HI 
BENTLEY & SIMON : 
7 WEST 36 ST * NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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WHAT’S BREWING? 


That's up to YOU—Money 
needed to help finance a 
research project to find ways 
to attract liberal-minded 
college youth seeking a re- 
ligious philosophy. 
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FUDDY DUDDIES AND 
DO-GOODERS 


When a person joins. a temperance; 
| society, he resigns himself to being classi- 
=fied as a Fuddy Duddy or Do-Gooder, 
l along with various other stronger terms. 
|A Fuddy Duddy may be defined as a! 


j Person who is old-fashioned and doesn’t | 


1h ik te 


ee | 


!understand the ways of modern living.j 
|A Do-Gooder is a person who runs! 
“around trying to correct social ills that| 
\ most people think he doesn’t understand. j 
| Most people would also say that both: 
;kinds—the Fuddy Duddies and the Do-| 
!Gooders—don’t really care much about] 
| progress. They just basically like to: 
j meddle. | 
! Like all caricatures, there’s a certain 
| amount of truth in those ideas. Take the: 
*Fuddy Duddy as an example. It’s true] 
s that a temperance] 
person is old fash-z 
ioned, if by that! 
we refer to vir-| 
tues of the past. =: 


Before World| 
War II most] 
families spent: 


many of their| 
evenings together] 
at home playing? 
games or listening! 
to the radio. This] 
isn’t true today. ; 
The young people! 
like to go out eve-| 
nings, and they? 
have spending! 
money of their| 
own. This free-; 
dom for young | 
people is good,! 
but it — carries | 
-with it a responsibility. Drinking is 
loften used as a means of finding ex-= 
jcitement, or at least a help toward it.! 
= The Fuddy Duddies aren’t against pros- | 
Iperity, or greater freedom, or any of the: 
j other advances. What we're against is the! 
sabuse of these advances. We're trying to | 
| work for young people, not against them. : 
| Now take the Do-Gooders. They run | 
-around trying to correct social ills. What | 
| this country needs is more, not fewer, Do- 
| Gooders. Somewhere in the back of my! 
-mind is a picture of a Jewish fellow who | 
llived over 1900 years ago. He spent most; 
jof his time just going around trying to! 
-do good. And he made enough enemies | 
just “meddling” to get himself crucified. ; 

Liquor represents one of the greatest! 
= problems in our country today. And like | 
!most problems, such as segregation, civil} 
|rights, and the fight for tolerance, you! 
seither help it or you hurt it. Drinking | 
!may be more fashionable today, but that} 
| doesn’t mean it’s either wise or good. } 
i As I said, what this country needs is| 
!more Do-Gooders. We invite you to writej 
| for free literature on the alcohol problem. : 
= You are also invited to join the Unitarian | 
! Temperance Society. Yearly dues are $1.j 


| UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 
| 25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


=The Rev. J. Frank Schul- 
| man, Assoc. Min., First 


| Unitarian Church, Worces- 


ter, Mass., and a director 
Ler the Unitarion Temper- 
z ance Society 
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ae Please send me your Program. 


STH Please send me your literature on the 
alcohol problem. 
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DIPLOMACY UNDER ATTACK 


by Gen. Julius Klein, 
Special Consultant to 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Sub-Committee on Armed Forces: 


“Our findings point to serious impairment of the prestige 
and effectiveness of our diplomatic service. Factors contri- 
buting are: The ease with which foreign countries are by- 
passing our ambassadors to deal directly with Washington; 
the multiplicity of special missions dispatched by Washington 
to deal with individual problems; excessive bestowals of 
ambassadorial and ministerial rank on emissaries assigned 
to special tasks in Europe; and finally, the frequency with 
which heads of American diplomacy have traveled to Europe 
from Washington.” — Report submitted Sept.-Oct. 1954 


DAVID LAWRENCE in an editorial 
U. S. News and World Report Feb. 11, 1955 
“We shall not make peace by attending conferences or 


ie treaties with cliques of evil men. We cannot win 
them by exhortation.” 


UTMOST INSTABILITY 
Harold Nicholson in his EVOLUTION OF THE 
DIPLOMATIC METHOD, published 1954, says: 
“In place of the old methods of stability, a new method of 
the utmost instability was introduced. All rational discussion 
is abandoned in favor of interminable propaganda speeches. 


The invective exchange adds to the sum of human tension 
and bewilderment.” : 


“OPEN COVENANTS UNOPENLY ARRIVED AT” 
is the revision of Wilson’s slogan sought by 
Drew Middleton in his article in the New 
York Times of February 27, 1955. 


“The record of Open Diplomacy since World War Il,” he 
says, “presents one salient lesson — it does not work.” 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


OF 


ST. -LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


a liberal institution 


sponsored and controlled by 
a Universalist church fellowship 


PROVIDES THOROUGH ACA- 
DEMIC AND PRACTICAL TRAIN- 
ING LEADING TO THE B. D. 
DEGREE AND TO PROFESSIONAL 
CERTIFICATION IN RELIGIOUS 


—For address label— 


EDUCATION. 


Angus H. MacLean, Dean 
Max A. Kapp, Registrar and Asst. Dean 
Canton, New York 


—" re 
AWAKE ——— 
DANGER ! 
Read 


POPULAR DIPLOMACY 
AND WAR 


which was published in September 1954, In 
this compelling book are presented the historical 
background and the analysis and interpretation 
of events which explain the thoughts and con- 
clusions of the men quoted above. To understand 
this fateful subject and to intelligently reach 
your own stand, read 


POPULAR DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


Order today from -your bookstore or the 
publisher 


RICHARD R. SMITH PUBLISHER, INC. 
Topside ¢ West Rindge, New Hampshire 
$3.50, Postpaid 


Church Furnishings 


%* Altars % Pews % Organs 
% Bells %& Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 
%& BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 


